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International Problems of Social 
Security: I 


by 
Pierre LAROQUE 


The social security systems that now exist in many parts of the 
world are very varied in origin, and this diversity in the basic concepts 
and machinery has for long been a source of difficulty when a worker 
moves from one country to another. Before and after the first world 
war a number of countries found tt necessary to negotiate agreements 
in order to solve international problems in the various branches of 
social insurance. Since the second world war there has been renewed 
activity im this field, and it now seems a suitable moment to 
survey progress in a field with which the I.L.O. is vitally concerned. 

The writer of the following article is an eminent French authority, 
who contributed an important article to the Review some years ago 
when he was Director-General of Social Security at the French 
Ministry of Labour In the first part of his present article, printed 
below, he analyses the various concepts underlying the social security 
laws, and considers the situation as regards conflicts of laws and 
equality of treatment for aliens and nationals. 

Subsequent sections of the article, which will be published later, 
deal with the problems of maintaining migrants’ rights and with 
international problems of an administrative character in relation to 
social security. 


"THE rapid progress of the concept of social security throughout 

the world has raised international problems in addition 
to the problems peculiar to each country. If social security is 
defined as a general aim of all social policy—as the securing of 
decent and stable living conditions—its international implications 


1 “ From Social Insurance to Social Security : Evolution in France”’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948. 
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are merely one aspect of the essential interdependence of nations, 
and the problems it raises are bound up with the realisation of 
effective co-operation between all countries in economic and social 
matters. But if social security is considered in the concrete rather 
than in its “ philosophical” sense, with the meaning that we 
give it when we speak of social security laws, institutions or ser- 
vices, the problems involved are of a more technical and precise 
character. This article will only deal with problems of the latter 
type, that is to say, with those arising in the international field 
out of the coexistence in the different countries of laws, institu- 
tions and services to cover exceptional expenses incurred by indi- 
viduals and families, and to provide a substitute income if they 
lose their normal earnings—which in practice means giving pro- 
tection against the consequences of illness, accidents, maternity, 
invalidity, old age, death, unemployment and increased family 
responsibilities. 

In this group of problems, we shall omit those relating to 
the achievement of an international equilibrium in social security 
costs. The studies now being carried out in this important field 
(notably within the International Labour Organisation and the 
Council of Europe) are not yet sufficiently advanced for definite 
conclusions to be reached. On the other hand, in view of the 
experience gained in recent years it may now be worth while 
attempting to trace the general line followed in solving (1) the 
problem of conflicts of laws and of determining the limits of the 
national laws applying in social security matters ; (2) the prob- 
lem of maintaining the rights of migrants to social security benefits ; 
and (3) administrative problems under the international Conven- 
tions on social security.? 


CONFLICTS OF LAWS AND THE LIMITS OF THE 
NATIONAL LAWS ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security laws and institutions are national laws and 
institutions. If a map were made, it would be a patchwork of 
laws and institutions of varying degrees of completeness and 
development, but owing to the diversity of the rules determining 
their scope or field of operation there would be gaps and over- 
lappings. It is often difficult to know, when a given case must 
be dealt with by the social security machinery, which nation’s 
legislation, if any, is applicable. 





1 This study is mainly, though not exclusively, based on the experience 
of European countries. 
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This difficulty is due to the very nature of the social security 
laws and to the many factors underlying them. On the one hand, 
from the legal standpoint, the social security laws create financial 
or administrative obligations and rights to receive benefit ; their 
scope therefore depends on the character assigned to the obliga- 
tions and rights and on the technical arrangements for making 
these effective. On the other hand, the social security laws have 
far-reaching economic, social and even demographic effects—on 
production costs and international competition ; on income dis- 
tribution, standards of living and the psychological attitudes of 
individuals and families ; and in relation to birth, sickness and 
mortality rates. It is natural that these various repercussions 
should be taken into account when determining the scope of a 
law. 

The factors which may be taken into account in the solutions 
vary, depending on whether the obligations or the rights created 
by social security laws are being considered. 

The obligations may be reduced to two types: payment of 
contributions, and the fulfilment of certain administrative forma- 
lities (notifications, returns, etc.). In practice the application 
of the law as regards these matters must almost inevitably be 
related to the practice of a trade or profession or to possession of 
an income in the particular country. 

As regards rights to benefit, the scope of the law may be defined 
in relation to three main factors: (a) the occurrence of the event 
conferring entitlement to benefit (accident, sickness, birth, death, 
birthday on which retiring age is reached) in the particular coun- 
try ; (b) the practice of a trade or profession or the payment 
of contributions in the particular country for prescribed periods ; 
(c) residence in the country. 

These factors are not mutually exclusive ; they often operate 
simultaneously and therefore numerous combinations are possible. 

It may be decided that the law applying in a given case is 
the law of the country in which the event conferring entitlement 
to benefit occurs, without imposing any further conditions ; this 
is in fact the solution usually adopted with regard to employment 
injuries. 

Another method is to require that the event conferring entitle- 
ment to benefit shall have occurred in the country concerned and 
that the person shall also have completed a reasonable period of 
employment or contributions and/or is actually resident in the 
country. This occurs frequently in the sickness insurance and 
unemployment laws. 

Occasionally, the law simply requires the person to have com- 
pleted a prescribed period of employment or contributions in the 
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country, with or without the condition regarding residence in the 
country while receiving benefit; the old-age insurance laws are 
often of this type. 

Lastly, the decision as to which legislation applies may depend 
solely on residence in the country; certain laws on family allowances 
and on the health service impose no other conditions. 

Whatever the formula adopted, one additional condition may 
be added to those already mentioned : the law of a country may 
limit benefits to its own nationals. 

In the complex diversity of methods in use today throughout 
the world there are two predominant tendencies that are in constant 
opposition. The first is to give a “ personal” character to the laws; 
this is mainly seen in the fact that entitlement to benefit is regard- 
ed asa personal right connected with the practice of a trade or pro- 
fession or the payment of contributions in a given country for a 
specified period. The second tendency is to give a territorial 
character to the laws; in this case the law applying in a given case 
depends mainly on residence in the country. For the sake of 
simplicity and since an analysis of each separate solution would 
be impossible, we shall only examine here (1) the personal or 
territorial character of the social security laws*, and (2) the influence 
of nationality in determining which legislation is applicable. 


Personal or Territorial Character of the Social Security Laws 


Disregarding all purely theoretical aspects, we will consider, 
firstly, what grounds may lead in existing conditions to one 
formula being adopted rather than the other; secondly, which 
solutions are at present sanctioned by the laws of the different 
countries; and thirdly, how and to what extent the effect of dishar- 
mony in the national laws is remedied by international agreements. 


Public Law or Private Law ? 


From the purely legal point of view, the limits within which 
the legislation of each country operates depend on whether it is 
regarded as part of public law or part of private law. If the 
social security laws belong to public law their scope is necessarily 
territorial; if they belong to private law the solution may be a 
different one. 


1 The terms “ personal ” and “ territorial ” are used here for convenience. 
The sense given to them is somewhat different from that in which “ per- 
sonality ” and “ territoriality ” are normally employed in private interna- 
tional law. 
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At first sight the nature of social security laws may seem 
uncertain. The responsibility for giving effect to the laws is often 
entrusted to institutions under private law such as friendly socie- 
ties; the beneficiaries are sometimes free to choose their insurance 
carrier; their relations with the insurance carrier involve matters 
of private interest; moreover, some countries base social security 
on voluntary insurance systems, as is done in Denmark and Sweden 
for sickness and unemployment. 

However, though the character of the social security laws 
varies from one country to another, the general tendency is defi- 
nitely to bring it within the field of public law.- In most cases 
the laws lay down a series of obligations which are incompatible 
with the notion of private law. The rights and duties arising out 
of the laws are regarded as matters of public policy and cannot be 
altered by private agreement. The laws are administered either 
by government departments or by bodies subject to regulation 
and supervision which give them at least a semi-public character. 
Social security is more and more taking the form of a public ser- 
vice. The very fact that social security legislation provides for 
the organisation and functioning of a public service makes it a 
matter of public law. 

Though this trend is general there are considerable differences 
between the various countries, and the extent to which the insti- 
tutions are privately or publicly administered has an effect on the 
solutions adopted by the legislatures. 


Influence of Technical Factors 


The same is true of the techniques brought into use by the 
social security laws. At their inception they employed two quite 
distinct types of technique alternatively or concurrently : assistance 
techniques and insurance techniques. 

The very nature of the former, under which payments are made 
out of public funds to persons without means, made the legislation 
territorial in character. Historically, assistance was closely bound 
up with the maintenance of public order. The method of giving 
assistance involved the use of public funds, and its main purpose 
was to prevent glaring examples of extreme poverty from occurring 
within the national frontiers. 

The techniques of insurance, on the other hand, tended to make 
the legislation personal in character. At the beginning they were 
merely a transposition of the existing methods of commercial 
insurance. They were based on the notion of a genuine or imagin- 
ary contract between the insured and the insuring institution, 
and this was the source of all rights and obligations. The rights 
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depended on the fulfilment of the obligations, that is, on the pay- 
ment and amount of the contributions; as they were created by 
contract they were essentially personal. 

But the development of the notion of social security has resulted 
in a fundamental change in techniques. It has led to a realisation of 
the fundamental unity of social security, since the object can only 
be achieved if all who work for their living are made to feel secure, 
and this cannot be done by piecemeal methods. The problem 
ceases to be one of safeguarding particular persons or groups 
against specified risks. There is no longer any need to measure 
the extent of each risk for each individual, to relate the benefits 
for each to the contributions paid by him, or to form actuarial 
reserves according to the circumstances of each insured person. 
All that is needed is a general balance between the total contribu- 
tions and risks by spreading responsibility over the whole commu- 
nity and equalising the burden on rich and poor. Just as the 
movement towards social security leads to the concept of a public 
service for maintaining health and standards of living, so the 
notion of compensation gives way to that of allocating or redis- 
tributing income. 

At this point the distinction between assistance and insurance 
methods loses most of its significance. The cost of the benefits 
provided is always borne by the whole economy of the country, 
and the question whether it is better to defray the costs by taxation 
or by contributions is purely one of economic and psychological 
expediency. 

In short, the development of social security into a public 
system serving and paid for by the entire community leads to a 
compulsory sharing out of part of the national income. This 
weakens the influence of the technical factors making for personal 
laws and strengthens the tendency towards territoriality. 

But, even when this stage is reached, two types of considera- 
tions enter into the process and operate in contrary directions. 
First, where the cost of social security is borne by the whole econ- 
omy of the country, there may be a tendency to restrict benefits 
to persons who are making or have made a contribution to the 
economy and even to measure benefits by the size of this contri- 
bution ; thus the notion of rights (and consequently of legislation) 
as personal in character reappears. Second, the sharing out of the 
national income cannot be effective unless it affects every person 
living in the country, as the living conditions of each person depend 
upon the living conditions of all; this consideration weighs in 
favour of territoriality. 
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Influence of National Interests 


The laws of the different countries are not based solely or even 
mainly on legal or technical considerations. The solutions adopted 
are dictated by much more concrete factors—the particular interests 
and requirements of the country, its economy and its people. 

The emigration countries are anxious to maintain contact with 
emigrants and to get the immigration countries to share in the 
cost incurred by the country of origin where emigrants’ families 
are left behind or the emigrants return, and therefore naturally 
prefer solutions derived from the principle that the laws are per- 
sonal in character. For opposite reasons the immigration countries 
prefer the formula of territoriality. 

Similarly, a country awarding benefits to encourage a high 
rate of births is unlikely to be willing to provide them outside its 
own frontiers. 

Apart from these particular cases, each country has to weigh 
the economic and financial consequences of the adoption of one 
system or the other and decide its attitude accordingly. 

Thus, while there is a definite tendency in the world as a whole 
to adopt the principle of territoriality as a natural result of the 
new principles of social security, the stage reached in this evolution 
varies considerably and some countries are still wedded to the 
techniques of insurance and the view of the laws as personal in 
character which resulted from these techniques in the past. Above 
all, the solutions adopted take account of the particular factors at 
work in each country. There is therefore no simple and logical 
answer to the problem. In all countries and to varying extents 
the solutions are found to be a mixture of conflicting systems in 
unequal proportions. 


THE SOLUTIONS PROVIDED BY NATIONAL LAWS 


Before examining the solutions provided by the social security 
laws of the different countries as regards the various problems 
involved in determining the limits of their fields of operation, a 
distinction must be made between the provisions which lay obliga- 
tions upon individuals and those which create rights for individuals. 

The obligations, whether administrative or financial, can in 
theory only be imposed within the frontiers of the country con- 
cerned on persons who are resident or gainfully occupied there. 
However, although obligations enforced by penal or administrative 
sanctions are necessarily territorial in character, this need not be 
true of obligations which merely constitute a qualifying condition 
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for benefit ; if the right to a particular benefit is given to persons 
outside the country, it may be made subject to administrative 
formalities or payment of contributions. As a general rule, how- 
ever, this method is only used in the case of voluntary insurance 
systems. Thus, some old-age insurance laws allow persons for- 
merly covered by compulsory insurance who reside abroad to pay 
contributions in order to preserve their rights to benefit ; in the 
Swiss law, for instance, the compulsory old-age insurance scheme 
is accompanied by voluntary insurance for Swiss nationals living 
abroad. But the obligations in all these instances are quite sub- 
ordinate in character ; they are incidental to the right to benefit. 
And apart from cases of this kind, the principle remains (and can 
hardly be contested) that legislative provisions imposing obligations 
are territorial in character. 

The situation with regard to benefits is much more complex, 
for the many factors influencing the solution adopted vary in 
force, so that different systems are often applied according to the 
type of the benefit in question. It is rare to find a logical and all- 
embracing system in any country ; usually circumstances have led 
to a combination of different solutions dictated by practical rather 
than rational considerations. A discussion of these solutions will 
therefore involve an examination of each of the principal categories 
of benefits in succession. 


Sickness 


Two different types of benefits occur in respect of sickness : 
benefits in kind (medical care and incidental benefits) and benefits 
in cash (allowances for loss of earnings). The solution adopted 
for determining which law applies is not always the same for both 
kinds. 

Medical care and incidental benefits (hospitalisation, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, prosthetic appliances, etc.) can in practice only 
be given in the country where the beneficiary is at the time, if 
they are furnished directly in kind. Only in exceptional cases would 
a country accept liability for the cost of treatment given abroad— 
for instance, where for technical reasons it cannot conveniently 
be given in the country of residence. Consequently, the rule of 
territoriality necessitated by the actual arrangements for furnishing 
the benefit is the one laid down in the laws which provide for a 
national health service (as in the United Kingdom) or for treat- 
ment to be given solely at centres belonging to the social 
security institutions, and in the laws on public assistance. 

Where, however, the law merely guarantees payment of the 
cost of medical care, the refunding by the institutions of the home 
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country of medical expenses incurred abroad would not, at first 
sight, meet with the same objection. In fact, such refunding is 
permitted under the social insurance laws of Belgium, Germany, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. But assumption of financial 
liability for such treatment is usually made subject to a whole 
series of technical arrangements—fixed scales of charges for prac- 
titioners, agreements with practitioners and nursing establishments 
to lay down rules for treatment and refunding, a prescribed list 
of drugs or products which may be paid for, and medical and 
administrative supervision. The financial aspect of benefit thus 
becomes merely one element in the machinery for organised medical 
care, based on the need both for economy and technical efficiency, 
and by its very nature, territorial in character. It is for these 
reasons that the French law on insurance against sickness and 
protracted illness, for example, only covers treatment given in 
French territory. 

Different approaches are thus adopted even where the laws of 
different countries are based on similar principles. This is because, 
quite apart from technical considerations, there is the opposition 
between territorial and personal laws. The legislation in countries 
which have not abandoned the old system of insurance and regard 
the right to treatment as a mere counterpart to the payment of 
contributions tends to place no territorial limitations on the enjoy- 
ment of this right. On the other hand, where the legislation has 
followed the evolution of the principles of social security, com- 
munity responsibility for the health of all residents is generally 
accepted and the law provides directly or indirectly for a national 
health service within the country’s territorial limits. 

In fact, apart from migrants who will be discussed later, this 
question is chiefly of practical interest where a worker is employed 
and insured in one country while his family is living in another, 
and treatment is given to his wife or dependent child. If the right 
to treatment for the whole family is a personal right related to 
the worker’s contributions, the scheme to which he belongs must 
pay for treatment given to the wife and child in their country 
of residence. If, however, the worker is employed in a country 
where treatment is organised on a territorial basis, he will only 
be covered for any treatment that he may need himself in that 
country, and the members of his family will only be covered if 
their country of residence also has a similar territorial organisa- 
tion and this organisation provides them with treatment. 

Allowances for loss of earnings on account of sickness are 
usually bound up with the award of medical benefit. In practice 
medical care and certification of incapacity for work are insepar- 
able, as both are undertaken by the same practitioner and are 
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subject to the same checks. In such cases all that has been said 
regarding medical care applies equally to sickness allowances. 

But it is possible to imagine a different situation, particularly 
when treatment and allowances are provided by different organisa- 
tions (as in the United Kingdom, where the National Health 
Service provides treatment, and allowances are paid under National 
Insurance). Here the principle of territoriality may be applied to 
treatment, whereas the allowance may be considered as a per- 
sonal right. This will normally be the case where cash benefit 
takes the form of compulsory payment by the employer of all or 
part of the wages, either under an individual or collective agree- 
ment, or by law. Apart from such instances, dissociation of medical 
care from cash benefit is rarely and grudgingly permitted by the 
social security laws. 

Both methods of determining the limits of the laws regarding 
sickness often introduce another factor in addition to the above 
considerations—the place where the contingency occurs. The 
legislation of certain countries restricts benefit to cases of sickness 
which occur on national territory. This condition is not a logical 
corollary either of territorial or of personal legislation. Residence 
in the country (in the case of the former) and fulfilment of the 
employment or contribution requirements (in the case of the 
latter) should be adequate justification for applying the law. This 
is in fact the case in a number of countries, particularly those 
with territorial legislation (public assistance laws generally, and 
the British law on the National Health Service). However, there 
is a natural tendency in legislation of the personal type to refuse 
responsibility for disease contracted before entry into the insurance 
scheme. As a result of the widespread application of this principle 
and the common fear of having to defray expenses for illness 
contracted abroad, this additional consideration still has an import- 
ant influence in modern legislation. 


Maternity 


The problems relating to maternity insurance are exactly the 
same as those relating to sickness insurance, and the solutions 
adopted depend on the same factors. In practice similar rules 
determine which legislation is applicable in both instances. Matern- 
ity insurance raises only one special question—that of the “ place 
where the contingency occurs ”, when the legislation in question 
takes this factor into account. The appropriate legislation may 
be that of the country where confinement takes place or that 
of the country where the mother was at the estimated date of 
conception. 
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Invalidity 


The laws on invalidity fall into two distinct groups ; in one, 
invalidity is regarded as a continuation of sickness, and in the 
other group as premature old age. The rules applying to this 
contingency do not, therefore, call for any particular comment ; 
in the field with which we are dealing the laws of the different 
countries either follow the procedure for sickness, as described 
above, or that for old age, as described below. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances are a form of benefit paid to the head 
of a family in respect of the expenses that he incurs through the 
presence of a number of persons in his home: his children, first 
and foremost, possibly his wife, and even parents and collateral 
relatives. The decision as to which national law applies may 
therefore depend on the conditions to be fulfilled by the head 
of the family and by his dependants. In practice, the main ques- 
tion is whether the appropriate legislation shall be determined 
by the employment of the head of the family in the country con- 
cerned or by the fact that the dependants are resident there. The 
answer to this question depends upon what view of family allow- 
ances predominates in the law of each country. 

Historically, family allowances appeared, first in France and 
then in Belgium during the war of 1914-1918, as a supplement 
to wages. They were therefore bound up with performance of 
a definite job and the amount varied in proportion to the time 
worked. They were paid by the employer or by equalisation funds 
exclusively financed by the employers, at the same time as ordinary 
wages and on the same conditions. Under such a system family 
allowances cannot be dissociated from wages. If wages are payable, 
then family allowances are due also, regardless of where the family . 
lives ; this is the solution which is still operative in the legisla- 
tion of Luxembourg and the Netherlands, for example. 

A more recent and completely contrary view of family allow- 
ances regards them as a national responsibility and as a contri- 
bution by the community towards the education of the children 
of every family. Thus in Australia, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries family allowances are 
paid out of the State budget, without regard to the employment 
of the head of the family. French law applies the same principle 
today; even though the allowances are not actually paid out by 
the State but by semi-public societies managed by the recipients 
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and are financed by means of contributions, there is no link between 
these and the right to benefit—the allowances are completely 
independent of wages and are paid to the entire population with 
the exception of persons voluntarily idle. Such a view of family 
allowances naturally makes the legislation territorial in character ; 
allowances are only paid if the dependants are resident in the 
country concerned. 

There is an additional factor which sometimes interacts with 
the above considerations : family allowances are sometimes used 
for demographic purposes to encourage a higher rate of births. 
This aim makes for restriction of the scope of the legislation accord- 
ing to the nationality of the beneficiaries and further accentuates 
the territorial character of the law where residence in the country 
is a condition for acquiring or preserving citizenship. 

In any case, the radically different conceptions of family 
allowances in the laws of the various countries inevitably leads 
to the adoption of different solutions. 


Old Age (and Survivors) 


Another field in which there is a fundamental opposition in the 
principles underlying the laws of different countries is that of old- 
age and survivors’ pensions. 

In the traditional view, which is still by far the commonest, 
old-age pensions (and their extension—survivors’ pensions) are 
a reward for past services. Entitlement therefore depends on the 
completion of a specified number of years of employment, and 
usually also on payment of contributions for a specified number 
of years; this is the case in practically every country. As a rule 
even the rate of pension is calculated in relation to past remunera- 
tion.? This type of pension is in the nature of a deferred wage. 
It corresponds to the pensioner’s contribution to the economy of 
the country during his active life, and gives rise to a personal right 
regardless of territorial considerations. 

However, many countries do not draw from these principles 
all the conclusions that logically follow from them, and make 
payment of the pension or part of the pension conditional on 
residence in the country. A case where this applies to the whole 
pension occurs in the German law, despite the fact that it is for the 
most part imbued with the principle of the personal nature of the 


1 For instance, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the Latin-American countries. 

* This is not true in Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, etc., where the law provides for pensions that are quite 
independent of past earnings. 
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right to social security benefits. The rule applies as regards part 
of the pension in those systems which distinguish between the 
contributory element of the pension, paid without regard to resid- 
ence, and the non-contributory element, defrayed by the State 
and paid only to residents in the country responsible for the pen- 
sion. The latter methods more or less consciously combine the 
earlier notions of insurance with a new conception of the old-age 
scheme. 

In this new conception old-age pensions are regarded as part 
of a redistribution of the national income so as to ensure that the 
old have decent living conditions when they are no longer able to 
perform a normal job. The pension is therefore as a rule related 
to residence in the country. 

This attitude is most evident in all the schemes where pension 
entitlement is subject to a means test. Public assistance payments 
to the aged and transitional pensions or allowances for persons 
entering the insurance scheme too late to qualify for a normal 
contributory pension are generally territorial in character. Their 
very purpose makes this inevitable. But there are also technical 
reasons, particularly the difficulty of testing means in a foreign 
country—there may be no administrative facilities for a means 
test, and the value of a given amount of resources will vary from 
country to country as a result of exchange rates, price levels and 
differences in purchasing power. 

The schemes in the Scandinavian countries go even further 
in their application of the new concept. They award pensions 
to all persons above a certain age in the country, without any 
conditions regarding length of employment or residence. The 
scope of such a system is of necessity strictly territorial. 


Employment Injuries 


Employment injuries are somewhat different from all the other 
contingencies covered by social security legislation since they 
involve no special type of benefit. The medical care, allowances, 
pensions or annuities provided correspond to the benefits in the 
event of sickness or invalidity. If the rules for awarding benefit 
are different, this is solely because the injury must be connected 
with the beneficiary’s employment. The legislation of all countries 
makes special provision for employment injuries as distinct from 
non-industrial illnesses and accidents, the reason being partly 
historical. The law on the subject, which is usually older than 
the sickness or invalidity insurance laws, was originally based 
(and is often still based) on the liability of the employer—a notion 
that is completely different from the basis of insurance against 
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other contingencies and one which entails fuller compensation. 
The preferential treatment generally given to persons injured in 
employment, as compared with persons suffering from non-indus- 
trial illnesses and accidents, is also justified by the fact that, like 
the war disabled in many respects, the injured worker has incurred 
a risk in the service of the community. These considerations 
inevitably influence the principles used when deciding which 
national law is applicable. 

In the first place, employment injuries are clearly regarded as 
bound up with the contract of employment. The benefits payable 
may be considered as arising out of the contract, as one of a number 
of elements in its performance. If so, one may be tempted to 
conclude, in accordance with the general principles of private 
international law, that the legislation governing the effects of the 
accident must be the legislation governing the contract of employ- 
ment, that is, the legislation applying to the place where the 
contract was made (usually the head office of the undertaking). 
This solution is further justified from the economic standpoint by 
the concept of benefit as a reward for the worker’s contribution 
to the economy of the country, which he makes through the inter- 
mediary of the undertaking employing him. 

However, the general tendency is to apply the law relating to 
the place of the injury rather than the law relating to the place 
where the contract was made. This is because employment injury 
legislation in all countries is closely bound up with the regulation 
of employment as regards industrial hygiene and safety, and 
therefore acquires a territorial and public character. And even if 
compensation is based upon employer liability, as it still is in the 
law of. many countries, the application of the general principles 
of private international law leads to the same solution: the law 
applying in cases of civil liability is normally that relating to the 
place where the tort was committed. 

The abandonment of employer liability as the basis of compen- 
sation by more recent legislation and the inclusion of employment 
injuries in the general social security programmes has not affected 
the solutions already adopted on these lines. 

Thus, the law usually regarded as applicable is the law operative 
at the place of accident, subject to certain exceptions where a 
worker meets with an injury during a brief stay in a foreign country 
on behalf of his undertaking. 


Unemployment 


The decision as to which national law is applicable in relation 
to unemployment benefit raises a much simpler problem than those 
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we have seen in connection with the other types of benefit. Unem- 
ployment benefit is bound up with the fact that the person cannot 
be provided with employment. It is therefore almost inevitable 
in practice that it should only be granted to unemployed persons 
residing in the country liable for the benefit. Moreover, benefit is 
usually payable only if the person becomes unemployed in the 
country concerned, through loss of a job previously held in that 
country. Setting aside all discussions of principle on the territorial 
or personal nature of social security laws, unemployment legislation 
must by its very nature be territorial in character. And this is in 
fact the solution generally adopted. 


* 
* * 


We have seen in the foregoing sections that, for most types of 
social security benefit, the solutions provided for deciding which 
national law is applicable vary greatly from country to country 
as a result of conflicting concepts. The solutions adopted are not 
even the most logical ones in many cases. They spring from histor- 
ical factors, traditions, and the circumstances in which the social 
security laws came about. 

But the whole matter is in the process of change. At the present 
time the concepts underlying all the systems are being rapidly and 
fundamentally transformed. The countries which took the lead 
in this field are often those which remain most attached to the 
older notions, to insurance techniques and to the view of entitle- 
ment to benefit as personal in character. This is because it is 
easier to build a modern structure than to modernise an old one. 


THE SOLUTIONS PROVIDED BY INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


The difference in the concepts underlying the legislation of the 
different countries inevitably results in gaps and overlapping. 
Certain contingencies may be left uncovered by any system, whereas 
others are simultaneously covered by the legislation of two or 
more countries. This leads to situations that are socially intoler- 
able. It is one of the purposes of the international agreements on 
social security to settle such problems. Experience has shown that, 
with laws so numerous and varied, the adjustments must be made 
bilaterally. It is, indeed, extremely difficult to lay down simple 
principles that can be applied in relations between a large number 
of countries. However, a step has been made in this direction by 
the Brussels Treaty States (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom) which on 7 November 1949 
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concluded a multilateral agreement, though this is superimposed 
on bilateral agreements between the countries concerned. It is 
still too early to judge the probable effect of the Council of Europe 
plan for a common agreement between all the member countries. 

The bilateral agreements already in force are of two main 
types. Those in one group are restricted to a particular branch of 
social security: old age, unemployment, employment injuries, 
sickness. These relate mainly to the situation of migrants, and 
generally do not affect the scope of the national laws as defined in 
the provisions of each. The other group consists of “ general social 
security Conventions”, which are intended to deal with all prob- 
lems arising out of the application of social security legislation 
in relations between the contracting countries. Most of them 
follow the lines of the Franco-Belgian Convention of 17 January 
1948.1 We shall examine these Conventions in particular, without 
however disregarding altogether those modelled on different lines. 

According to the principles laid down in these Conventions, the 
social security law to be applied is normally (1) in the case of 
employed persons, the law operating at their place of employment ; 
(2) in the case of gainfully occupied persons other than employed 
persons, the law operating at their main place of business ; (3) in 
the case of persons not gainfully occupied, the law operating at 
their normal place of residence. There are, however, certain 
important exceptions to the rule regarding application of the law 
operating at the place of employment. The law operating at the 
head office of the undertaking, service or body, and not that 
operating at the place of employment, applies in the case of (a) 
employees temporarily detached for duties in “a country other 
than their country of usual residence by an undertaking having 
in the country of residence an establishment to which the persons 
concerned are normally attached, in so far as their spells of employ- 
ment on the territory of the second country do not exceed six 





1 The following chronological list gives the principal general social 
security Conventions based on this model and in force at the present time : 
Belgium-France (17 January 1948), France-Italy (31 March 1948), Belgium- 
Italy (30 a 1948), France-Poland (9 June 1948), France-United Kingdom 
(11 June 1948), Czechoslovakia-France (12 October 1948), France-Saar 
(25 February 1949), France-San Marino (12 July 1949), France-Luxembourg 
(12 November 1949), on gm trney nr | (3 December 1949), France- 
Yugoslavia (5 January 1950), France-Netherlands (7 January 1950), France- 
Northern Ireland (28 January 1950), Luxembourg-Netherlands (8 July 1950), 
France-Federal Republic of Germany (10 July 1950). The Convention of 
30 June 1951 between Denmark and France is of the same type but with 
considerable modifications. The social insurance Convention oF 29 August 
1947 between Belgium and the Netherlands is similar in character. 

Examples of completely different types of general social security Con- 
ventions are those between Czechoslovakia and Poland (5 April 1948) and 
between Australia and New Zealand (15 April 1949). 
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months ” (this period may be extended in certain circumstances) ; 
(b) employees of undertakings astride the frontier, and employees 
belonging to the travelling staff of transport undertakings operating 
in both contracting countries; (c) employees of administrative 
authorities detached for service in the other country. In addition, 
special arrangements, which vary from one Convention to another, 
have been made for employees in the personal service of diplomatic 
and consular representatives. 

At first sight these provisions seem to deal with the whole of 
the problem. This is so as regards the law to be applied in deter- 
mining the obligations of persons or their employers. It is also 
true as regards the rules for entitlement to benefit in so far as this 
is only conditional on contribution payments (as is usually the 
case for old-age pensions) or on performance of a job (as in the case 
of employment injuries). But in actual fact the only innovations 
in these Conventions are the exceptions making employment in 
foreign territory equivalent in certain cases to employment in the 
home country. The principles themselves merely echo the solutions 
sanctioned by the law of each contracting country. This explains 
why certain Conventions omit the principles altogether and merely 
deal with the exceptions. Moreover, when any national law is 
based on principles different from those in the Convention, it is 
excluded from the operation of the Convention ; this occurs in the 
case of the British laws on the National Health Service and family 
allowances, which are not mentioned in the agreements concluded 
by the United Kingdom. 

Thus, the Conventions only provide a very incomplete solution 
to the problem of deciding which national law is applicable. In 
spite of appearances, they have no effect on the provisions in 
various countries making the right to certain benefits dependent 
on residence in the country. For instance, if a worker falls ill while 
on duty abroad, the decision that he is still subject to the law of 
the country where the undertaking has its head office does not 
entitle him to receive any medical care he may require in the 
country in which he is temporarily employed ; if the law of the 
country applying to him only provides for treatment in national 
territory, its scope is unaffected by the Convention. Similarly, if 
the law on family allowances applying under the Convention only 
admits entitlement in respect of members of the family resident 
in the country, nothing is changed by the Convention and the 
position of a family residing in a country whose law is not the one 
that applies is still unsettled. 


1 For instance, the Convention on old-age insurance between France 
and Switzerland (9 July 1949), and the general Convention between Denmark 
and France (30 June 1951). 
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In short, provisions such as those found in the general Conven- 
tions of this type are adequate when the laws of the contracting 
countries are based on the same principles—when both fix the 
scope in terms of territoriality or both fix the scope in terms of 
the personal character of the right to benefit. And even in so far 
as this is true, their only value lies in their provision for exceptions 
to the solutions sanctioned by the law of both countries. In other 
respects the Convention makes no change in the situation which 
would have existed if the two legislations had simply existed side 
by side. And the same remarks apply in a large measure to any 
Convention like the one on the payment of old-age pensions, 
concluded on 27 August 1949 by Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, where it is provided that the law to be 
applied shall be the law in force in the country of residence. 

But the problem of how to deal with a situation where the law 
is territorial in one country and is based on the personal character 
of entitlement in the other country remains unsolved. In practice 
the question arises particularly with regard to medical care and 
family allowances, when the head of a family is working in one 
country while his dependants are living in another. The lack of 
harmony between the legislation of the two countries is bound to 
result either in duplication or in a blind spot. For instance, the 
law on medical care in Luxembourg is based on the personal nature 
of entitlement, whereas the British law is territorial ; if the family 
of a worker employed in the United Kingdom is in Luxembourg 
he has no right (in default of a special agreement) to medical treat- 
ment for his dependants, but a worker employed in Luxembourg 
whose family is in the United Kingdom is entitled (in theory at 
least) to medical benefit under the law of both countries. Similarly, 
as regards family allowances, the Netherlands legislation is based 
on the personal character of the right to allowances whereas the 
French legislation is territorial; if a worker is employed in the 
Netherlands and his family lives in France, he can in theory claim 
allowances under both legislations, whereas a worker employed in 
France whose family is in the Netherlands has no rights at all. 

The only possible solution to situations of this kind is to choose 
between one of the two conflicting principles ; no compromise is 
possible. One of the two countries must agree to make an excep- 
tion to the principle on which its legislation is based. 

This fact leads one to ask whether there are any arguments 
in such a case for giving preference to one of the solutions rather 
than to the other. At its session in September-October 1951 the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe referred the ques- 
tion in almost these very words to the Committee of Social Security 
Experts. The experts unanimously agreed that families should at 
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all events receive social security benefits (both medical care and 
family allowances), but they were divided on the question as to 
which national law should be declared applicable. The experts 
from the countries whose legislation is based on the personal 
character of the right to medical care and family allowances (Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands) were in favour of 
applying the legislation in force at the place of employment of the 
head of the family. The experts from the countries with territorial 
legislation (which, in fact, constituted a majority) considered that 
the problem should be solved by applying the legislation in force 
at the place of residence of the family ; and if in certain cases this 
should create an unfair burden on the emigration countries, the 
compensation which they might justly claim should form part of 
a general balancing operation between the economies of the emi- 
gration and immigration countries, without being allowed to inter- 
fere with the principles underlying the whole recent development 
of social security. ' 

In actual fact, the only general agreement so far concluded 
between countries with legislation based on different principles 
provides for the application of the territorial system. Article 10 of 
the multilateral agreement of 7 November 1949 between the Brussels 
Treaty States provides that when a worker is in one country and 
his family are in another, they shall receive medical care under 
the legislation of the country in which they are living, the insurance 
periods completed by the head of the family in the other country 
being regarded as periods of insurance in the country where his 
dependants reside.1_ The same solution was adopted in the general 
social security Convention of 10 July 1950 between France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. This rule is of great import- 
ance, as it establishes a principle likely to have considerable 
repercussions. 

The provision just mentioned does not prevent special arrange- 
ments from being made with regard to frontier workers (#.¢., work- 
ers employed in one country and living across the frontier in the 
other country). As in the previous case, difficulties only arise 
in connection with such workers if the legislation of the two coun- 
tries concerned is based on different principles. This situation 
exists as regards medical care and family allowances in the case 
of France and her neighbours (Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Luxembourg and the Saar), and it has been necessary 
to conclude agreements on the matter. The detailed rules vary 


1 Convention signed on 7 November 1949 by Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom to extend and co-ordinate 
the application of the social security laws to the nationals of the Parties 
to the Brussels Treaty. 
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in the different agreements ; here we shall only consider the solu- 
tions adopted in the agreement between Belgium and France.? 

In the case of sickness and employment injuries, cash benefits 
are paid by the country where the place of employment is situated, 
in accordance with its legislation. In the case of medical care, a 
distinction is made between sickness and employment injuries. 
In the case of sickness the insured person has the choice of receiving 
treatment in the country where the place of employment is situated, 
which then applies its own legislation in the normal way, or in the 
country where he resides, which similarly applies its own legislation 
but will be reimbursed for these expenses on a flat-rate basis. 
In the case of employment injury the fundamental difference 
between the laws of the two countries led to the adoption of dif- 
ferent systems for injuries occurring in France and injuries occurring 
in Belgium. If a Belgian frontier worker is injured in France 
he is treated in Belgium according to the rules of Belgian legis- 
lation, but the Belgian institutions are reimbursed by the French 
insurance carriers; on the other hand, if a French frontier worker 
is injured in Belgium, his Belgian employer is directly responsible 
for any treatment he may require either in France or Belgium. 

In the case of family allowances the agreement between Bel- 
gium and France makes a complete break with the principle of 
territoriality which, as we have seen, is preserved in essentials 
as regards medical care. The legislation to be applied is the 
legislation operating at the place of employment and allowances 
are paid even for members of the family residing in the other coun- 
try. This striking anomaly in all the agreements made by Belgium 
and by France is the result of historical factors and the desire to 
avoid interfering with advantages already enjoyed. Such consi- 
derations do not apply as regards seasonal workers and so the 
principle of territoriality once more prevails: the agreement 
provides that the legislation of the country of residence of the 
family shall apply, the cost being refunded by the country where 
the seasonal work is done. 


* 
* * 


There is still a long way to go before all the problems involved 
in deciding which national law on social security is applicable 
are finally settled. The rate of progress may seem slow but it 
should not be forgotten that most of the Conventions now in force 
have been concluded during the last four years, which have been 


1 Agreement supplementing the general Convention of 17 January 1948 
between Belgium and France on social security and concerning the social 
security system applicable to frontier and seasonal workers (17 January 1948). 
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marked by a strong effort towards international co-operation 
in this field. The natural attachment of each country to the 
principles on which its legislation is based inevitably slows down 
the process. Changes can only be brought about gradually, by 
seeking the solution which is most suitable and acceptable in each 
concrete case in view of the national laws and susceptibilities 
involved, often by purely empirical methods. 


Influence of Nationality on the Application 
of Social Security Laws 


So far we have disregarded the role of the “ nationality ” 
factor in determining which social security law is to apply in a given 
case, and have argued as if these laws (whether personal or terri- 
torial in character) applied to all persons without distinction of 
nationality. In reality this factor is not without effect and the 
application of the principles already mentioned is sometimes pro- 
foundly modified by it. Any discussion of the influence of nation- 
ality on the application of social security laws inevitably raises 
the question of discrimination between aliens and nationals in 
regard to social legislation and the whole problem of the position 
of aliens in the country where they live and work. 


DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN ALIENS AND NATIONALS 


Apart from psychological factors, there are many considera- 
tions which may justify discrimination between aliens and nationals 
in the field of social security. 

From the legal point of view social security is a public service 
and the right to social security benefits is fundamentally a right 
to avail oneself of a national public service. Rights of this type 
are often wholly or partly restricted to nationals; aliens only 
participate to a limited extent in the public life of their country 
of residence and their rights in relation to the public services 
may be reduced accordingly. 

From the economic point of view, the cost of social security 
benefits is borne by the economy of the country. The nationals 
as a group pay for this in taxes and contributions. It is true that 
aliens pay the same taxes and contributions, but as a rule they 
only spend part of their lives in the host country; their share in 
the burden on the economy is therefore less and this may justify 
some reduction in their rights. 

From the demographic point of view, there may be a desire 
to avoid the indirect effects of granting certain benefits to aliens. 
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There is no logical reason for granting benefits intended to increase 
the birthrate to persons whose children will remain outside the 
national community. There is also some reluctance to give aliens 
the right to benefits which might encourage unwelcome arrivals 
such as sick and aged persons. 

Lastly, from the point of view of diplomacy the desire to protect 
nationals in foreign countries may lead to social security benefits 
being treated as a bargaining counter in negotiations between 
countries. Until recently the solutions embodied both in national 
laws and in Conventions were based on de jure or de facto reciprocity. 

In practice every country discriminates, to a greater or less 
extent and for varying reasons, between aliens and nationals in 
regard to social security legislation. In doing so, a distinction is 
usually made between contributory and non-contributory benefits. 
In the case of contributory benefits, especially those dependent on 
fulfilment of certain contribution conditions and entirely financed 
by the contributions paid, the national laws usually make no 
distinction between aliens and nationals. But there is often discri- 
mination with regard to non-contributory benefits provided wholly 
or partly out of public funds. Benefits paid for out of taxes, such 
as assistance payments, are frequently restricted to nationals or 
are only granted to aliens under special conditions ; and the same 
applies to benefits that are only partly contributory (at least with 
reference to the part paid from public funds) such as the pensions 
partly financed by contributions and partly paid by the State. 
The rules laid down reveal the conceptions underlying the laws of 
the different countries. In principle, the notion of insurance and 
of a personal right to benefit dependent upon contributions pro- 
hibits any discrimination against aliens. Such discrimination is 
more understandable where the social security system is financed 
by taxation. 

There are various types of discrimination in the legislation of 
the different countries. Firstly, aliens may be completely excluded 
from certain types of benefit. This is the case with old-age pensions 
in the Scandinavian countries (which, as already mentioned, are 
paid from public funds to all persons residing in the country who 
have reached the retiring age) and with the benefit for cripples 
under Belgian legislation. The same applies to the temporary 
allowance for aged persons in France, which is a transitional 
benefit paid out of the Treasury to aged persons not in the category 
of employed persons who are not qualified to receive a contri- 
butory pension. 

Secondly, the legislation of certain countries lays down stricter 
conditions for the award of benefit to aliens than those applicable 
to nationals. An outstanding example is the British law on family 
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allowances, which requires six months’ residence for British subjects 
born in the United Kingdom, two years’ residence for British sub- 
jects born outside the United Kingdom, and three years’ residence 
for aliens. Apart from this particular case, certain forms of entitle- 
ment are often available to aliens only after an adequate period 
of residence ; this is the result of a desire to exclude aliens who are 
only casual visitors to the country or to limit benefit to persons who 
have made an appreciable contribution to the country’s economy. 

Thirdly, the granting of some or all social security benefits to 
aliens may be made subject to reciprocity. This rule is very 
common in assistance legislation and also in the law of a number 
of countries on social insurance and family allowances. The require- 
ment regarding reciprocity may be formulated in two different 
ways : either the right of aliens depends upon the existence of a 
reciprocity agreement with their country of origin, guaranteeing 
that nationals of the second country will not be discriminated 
against in the former country ; or alternatively, the law requires de 
facto reciprocity in the sense that the country of origin of the aliens 
concerned has legislation providing comparable benefits available 
to aliens. Reciprocity of the second type is a condition imposed 
by countries with advanced legislation, which wish to limit the 
advantages of their legislation to nationals of countries with com- 
parable legislation. This condition is frequently imposed in the 
legislation of the Scandinavian countries. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND DISCRIMINATION 


However valid the reasons put forward to justify discrimination 
between aliens and nationals, they all come up against the final 
objection that from the social standpoint only the human being 
counts and that all persons are entitled to the same protection 
against social risks, regardless of nationality. There is, in fact, a 
widespread movement towards equality between aliens and natio- 
nals with regard to social security benefits under the legislation of 
the different countries. This movement, which first found expres- 
sion in the I.L.O. Conventions and the Conventions worked out 
by the United Nations (that is, “open” Conventions to be ratified 
at the discretion of each government), has taken a more concrete 
and precise form in recent years through the signature of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements containing specific engagements. 


The I.L.0. Conventions 


Since 1919 the International Labour Conference has adopted a 
considerable number of Conventions, laying down for each branch 
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of social insurance a minimum standard to be reached or main- 
tained by the member countries which ratify them. Many of the 
Conventions provide for equality between aliens and nationals as 
part of the minimum standard laid down. These clauses also show 
a trend towards greater precision and stricter requirements. 

The Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Conven- 
tion, 1925, lays down the principle of reciprocity in article 1, 
paragraph 1 : “ Each Member of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion which ratifies this Convention undertakes to grant to the 
nationals of any other Member which shall have ratified the Con- 
vention, who suffer personal injury due to industrial accidents 
happening in its territory, or to their dependants, the same treat- 
ment in respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals ”. 

The six Conventions (Nos. 35-40) adopted in 1933 on old-age, 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance already go much further. They 
all contain similar clauses ? laying down, as an absolute rule, that 
aliens shall have the same contribution obligations and entitlement 
to benefit as nationals, regardless of whether their country has 
ratified the Convention or is even a member of the I.L.O. This 
substitutes a universal standard for the earlier principle of recipro- 
city. But the rule only applies to the contributory benefits 
“derived from the contributions credited to their account ”. In 
the case of non-contributory benefits (that is, “any subsidy or 
supplement to or fraction of a pension which is payable out of 
public funds ”) the principle of identical treatment is also laid 
down, but is limited to nationals of countries belonging to the 
I.L.O. which have ratified the Convention. In addition, it pro- 
vides that national laws may restrict to nationals any elements of 
the pension payable out of public funds which are granted solely 
to insured persons or their dependants who have exceeded a pre- 
scribed age at the date when the laws providing for compulsory 
insurance come into force (that is, any benefits under the transi- 
tional system ).? 

An even more general formula was adopted in the Social Security 
(Seafarers) Convention, 1946, which no longer deals with a single 


1 Article 12 of the Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 
article 12 of the Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, article 13 
of the Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, article 13 of the 
Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, article 15 of the Survivors’ 
Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, and article 15 of the Survivors’ 
Insurance (Agriculture) Convention. 


2 In the case of widows’ and orphans’ pensions, article 24 of the two 
Conventions on survivors’ insurance also allows the minimum period 
of residence for aliens to be up to five years longer than that required of 
nationals. 
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type of risk but with all branches of social security for this type of 
worker. In article 5 it is laid down that “ national laws and regu- 
lations relating to the liability of the shipowner in respect of 
sickness, injury or death of seafarers, compulsory insurance against 
employment injury or workmen’s compensation, compulsory 
sickness insurance and compulsory unemployment insurance shall 
ensure equality of treatment to seafarers and their dependants 
irrespective of nationality or race”. It follows from this that 
there is no longer any distinction between nationals of countries 
bound by the Convention and nationals of other countries, or 
between contributory and non-contributory benefits. It is sur- 
prising, however, to find that the Seafarers’ Pensions Convention of 
the same year authorises discrimination between nationals and aliens 
in the matter of retirement pensions without any limiting clause. 

A further advance was made in the Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949. Under article 6 of this Convention 
every country bound by the Convention undertakes to ensure that 
immigrants lawfully within the territory of the country, without 
discrimination in respect of nationality, race, religion or sex, 
receive treatment no less favourable than that given to nationals 
in all branches of social security (that is to say, legal provision in 
respect of employment injury, maternity, sickness, invalidity, old 
age, death, unemployment, family responsibilities, and any other 
contingency which under national laws or regulations is covered 
by a social security scheme). The terms used are as general as 
possible, though one proviso has been taken over from the 1936 
Conventions : legislation of the immigration country may contain 
discriminatory provisions as regards types of benefit or portions 
of benefit payable wholly out of public funds and as regards allow- 
ances paid to persons who do not fulfil the contribution conditions 
for the award of a normal pension. 

It seems very probable that the Convention on minimum 
standards of social security, which received its first discussion at 
the 1951 session of the International Labour Conference and has 
been submitted to the 1952 Conference for final adoption, will also 
contain a provision establishing the principle of equality between 
aliens and nationals under the social security laws (public assistance 
as well as social insurance, and contributory as well as non-contri- 
butory benefits). Even so, this rule will also have to be qualified 
in order to make allowance for the cases where legislation provides 
for benefit without conditions with regard to means, contributions 
or employment. One cannot reasonably expect a country like 
Sweden, which unconditionally awards old-age pensions to all 
resident nationals from the age of 67, to treat all aliens in the same 
way as nationals. 
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It would be quite justifiable in this case to require a certain 
period of residence for aliens or, where such a condition applies to 
nationals, to require a longer period of residence than that for 
nationals. Though it is difficult to be sure what attitude the 1952 
Conference will finally take on this question, there seems little 
doubt that the Convention will contain a provision of this kind. 

In spite of the difficulty of laying down absolute and general 
rules for equality between aliens and nationals under the social 
security laws in Conventions of the I.L.O. type, the trend in these 
Conventions is certainly towards the gradual abolition of discri- 
mination based on nationality. 


The Status of Refugees 


Special measures have been taken on behalf of refugees as 
part of the general system of refugee protection. Since, unlike 
ordinary aliens, refugees cannot invoke consular protection or 
Conventions entered into by the country of which they were 
formerly nationals, a series of general Conventions have been signed 
which constitute a veritable refugee’s code. The agreements relate, 
firstly, to “ Nansen refugees ” (Russians, Armenians, Assyrians, 
Assyro-Chaldeans and Turks covered by the Convention of 
28 October 1933) and, secondly, to refugees from Germany 
covered by the Convention of 10 February 1938, which was 
extended to cover the Spanish refugees in France. Under both 
these Conventions the signatory countries undertake to give 
refugees the most favourable treatment granted to nationals of 
a foreign country in matters of social insurance, assistance and 
employment injuries. It is believed that these are the only cases 
where the most favoured nation clause is applied to social security 
matters. 

In addition, a general Convention covering all categories of 
refugees was signed in 1951 under the auspices of the United 
Nations. This provides for refugees to be placed on the same 
footing as nationals under the social security laws, subject to the 
same reserves as those in the Migration for Employment Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1949, of the I.L.O. 

The Conventions on refugees thus follow the same path as the 
I.L.O. in its efforts to eliminate discrimination between aliens and 
nationals. 


Bilateral or Multilateral Agreements 


The I.L.O. Conventions are often ratified by only a few states, 
and those adopted so far only deal with specific branches of social 
security. For these reasons, they do not provide a complete 
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guarantee of equality between aliens and nationals. Hence, the 
primary aim of all bilateral agreements on social security questions 
is to bring about such equality between the nationals of the two 
contracting countries with regard to both rights and obligations 
under the laws of the two countries. 

However, even agreements of this kind do not abolish discri- 
mination completely. On the one hand, the principle of equality 
laid down in the agreement only applies with regard to the laws 
actually mentioned, and the signatory countries sometimes pur- 
posely omit legislation containing discriminatory provisions which 
they are unwilling to abolish. The social security agreements 
signed by the United Kingdom, for example, contain no reference 
to the British law on family allowances and the existing discri- 
minatory provisions therefore remain unaffected. On the other 
hand, special conditions for aliens may be laid down expressly 
in certain agreements : those signed by France require a specified 
period of residence by aliens before they can receive the allowance 
for aged workers ?, and the Convention of 27 August 1949 between 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden requires five 
years’ residence before non-nationals can receive an old-age pen- 
sion. There is a similar condition in the Convention of 30 June 
1951 between Denmark and France with regard to the granting 
of Danish old-age pensions to French nationals. In the last two 
cases this condition is justified by the very nature of old-age 
pensions in the Scandinavian countries which, as will be remem- 
bered, are paid unconditionally to all nationals residing in their 
country of origin after the retiring age. 

The Convention on social and medical assistance signed by the 
Parties to the Brussels Treaty must be placed in a separate cate- 
gory.2, Previous Conventions on public assistance matters had 
been bilateral agreements for reciprocity, often providing for repay- 
ment by one country of the cost of assistance to nationals of the 
other. The new Convention is of a completely different character. 
It lays down the principle of equality between nationals of the five 
contracting countries for the purposes of assistance legislation, 
subject only to regular residence in the country. The cost of 
assistance is defrayed by the country in which the recipient is resi- 
dent, though an alien granted assistance may be automatically 


1 A temporary allowance of a transitional character paid, as a rule from 
the age of 65, to employed persons or former employed persons who are 
not qualified for a normal old-age pension. 

2 Convention between Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom, signed in Paris on 7 November 1949 at the same 
time as the Convention to extend and co-ordinate the application of the 
social security laws to the nationals of these countries. 
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repatriated where he has less than five years’ or ten years’ residence 
in the country (according to whether he was under or over 55 on 
arrival) and has no close family ties in the country of residence. 

The rules laid down in these different Conventions may be 
expected to become general as further bilateral or multilateral 
agreements are made. In order to speed up the process, which 
is inevitably a slow one, the Committee of Social Security Experts 
of the Council of Europe prepared draft agreements in 1951 which 
would provide for equality in each member country between 
nationals and citizens of the other member countries as regards 
the social security laws. 

A special draft agreement now being prepared would make 
provisions for the Council of Europe countries similar to those 
contained in the multilateral Convention on social and medical 
assistance between the Brussels Treaty States. 

As regards social security in the strict sense, two drafts have 
been prepared. The first relates to the law on sickness insurance 
(medical care and allowances for loss of earnings), maternity insur- 
ance, survivors’ insurance (lump sums), employment injuries, 
unemployment, and family allowances. It lays down the principle 
of equal treatment on condition that the alien is normally resident 
in the country and that, in the case of employment injury, sickness, 
maternity and unemployment benefit, he became resident before 
the contingency arose (t.¢e., before the injury, certification of illness, 
conception, or loss of employment). The rule of equality applies 
to both contributory and non-contributory benefits, though for 
the latter aliens may be required to have resided in the country 
for six months. It should be pointed out that only benefits granted 
without contribution conditions are regarded as non-contributory ; 
benefits that are partly contributory and partly paid for out of 
public funds are considered as wholly contributory for the purposes 
of the agreement. 

The second draft agreement concerns old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ benefits, and applies the same principles. An alien is 
treated in the same way as a national if he is normally resident in 
the country and, in the case of invalidity, became resident before 
the contingency arose. But as regards the non-contributory 
schemes, aliens are only placed on the same footing as nationals 
after 15 years’ residence subsequent to their twentieth birthday 
(including five years’ continuous residence immediately before the 
application for a pension). Though this condition is certainly a 
severe one, it is justified by the fact that these benefits are regarded 
as a return for the recipient’s contribution to the economy of the 
country and may reasonably be made to depend on an adequate 
period of gainful employment. An even more important reason 
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for the rule was the need to cover the case of the Scandinavian 
countries, whose unconditional award of pensions could not rea- 
sonably be extended to aliens without requiring a fairly long period 
of residence. 

It should be noted that these proposed agreements are essen- 
tially an interim arrangement pending the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements, which should normally provide for even greater 
equality between aliens and nationals (as in the case of the Conven- 
tion of 30 June 1951 between Denmark and France). 


* 
* * 


We have thus seen that substantial progress has already been 
made or is being made towards the achievement of equality between 
aliens and nationals under the social security laws. The process is 
slowed down by certain difficulties, particularly by the tendency 
of certain advanced countries to restrict the advantages of their 
legislation to their own nationals ; their legislation may involve a 
considerable sacrifice which they are reluctant to make on behalf 
of aliens, especially where the countries of origin make no corres- 
ponding effort. However, recent action is gradually breaking down 
this resistance, and considerations of reciprocity have now been 
almost completely eliminated from international relations in the 
sphere of social security. The agreements made take no account 
of the standard reached by the legislation of each of the signatory 
countries; the needs of the individual and family have been con- 
sidered with less and less regard to the country of origin, so as to 
enable them to enjoy all the social guarantees provided by the law 
of the country where they work or live. 


(To be continued.) 






Underemployment in Asia 


II. Its Relation to Investment Policy 


by 
Chiang HsIEH 
International Labour Office 


In the first part of this article, which appeared in the June number 
of the Review, the author suggested that underemployment could 
usefully be classi fied—according to the technological level envisaged — 
under three headings: visible, disguised and potential; and that 
such a classification might then be used as a guide in planning eco- 
nomic development. This leads him, in the concluding part of. the 
article printed below, to consider how existing and subsequent pro- 
grammes of capital investment in Asta may overcome underemploy- 
ment by creating new jobs in industry and agriculture. 


"THE creation of capital assets in the form of productive equip- 

ment and facilities is an essential feature of economic develop- 
ment. For Asian countries its social objective is twofold : 
(a) to create new employment opportunities for workers at 
present unemployed or underemployed, and (6) to raise the level 
of productivity and national output and, consequently, standards 
of living both now and in the future. 

The social objective of capital formation is thus much broader 
than the mere provision of employment. It is true that with 
additional capital equipment, additional employment brings about 
additional output. To that extent employment creation and output 
creation are practically synonymous as far as the social conse- 
quences of capital formation are concerned. 

This is, however, by no means the whole story: the relationship 
between these two aspects of capital formation is in fact a complic- 
atedone. First, given the amount of capital resources invested and 
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the resultant increase in output, the increase in employment which 
results will vary with the ratio between labour input and capital input 
in the projects to be undertaken. This in turn will depend largely on 
the technical requirements of the projects and on the relative prices 
of factors of production prevailing in the countries concerned. 
Second, if the major social objective of capital formation is to increase 
national output (including services), then the fields in which new 
employment opportunities are to be opened up will depend in the first 
instance upon the kinds of production that are to be expanded in 
particular under the programme of capital formation. Third, the 
new employment opportunities which will be created as a result 
of capital formation will form a pattern in time (the flow of new 
employment opportunities may begin slowly and rise later or may 
progress at a steady rate) and this pattern will be determined by 
the particular structure of capital formation which the countries 
plan to create. Finally, it should be noted that the process of 
capital formation, much of which consists of construction works 
of various kinds, itself provides opportunities for employment. 
The extent to which employment may be so created, however, 
varies considerably according to the nature of the materials and 
equipment used, the proportion of materials and equipment to be 
imported from abroad, and other factors. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to examine briefly 
some of these broader social aspects of capital formation in Asia 
on the basis of the present investment plans of the countries. 
However, these plans are by no means complete. In some coun- 
tries, over-all plans are still in a preparatory stage and, in most 
countries where comprehensive programmes of capital investment 
have been worked out and are being put into operation, the pro- 
grammes are confined primarily to the public sector of the economy. 
The observations to be made below are, therefore, based on fairly 
limited information and are subject to revision. 

The planned distribution of public capital investment among 
various branches of development in certain Asian countries is 
shown in table I. Several significant features of the investment 
may be noted from this table. First, the largest portion of the 
planned public capital expenditure is to be devoted to agriculture 
and to transport and communications. Second, in some of these 
countries social investment in health, education and housing also 
forms a substantial part of the planned public capital expenditure. 
Third, the amounts allocated for the development of industry and 
mining are relatively small; even in Pakistan, where industrial 
development is given greater emphasis, the percentage of planned 
public capital expenditure allocated to this branch of develop- 
ment is still less than 20 per cent. 
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TABLE I. PLANNED PUBLIC CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION IN CERTAIN ASIAN COUNTRIES 


A. The Colombo Plan 





Branch of : : Malaya and 
development India Pakistan Ceylon Brit. Borneo Total 





per per per per per 
£m. cent. £m. cent. £ m. cent. £m. cent. £m. cent. 


Agriculture .| 456 | 33 | 88 | 32 | 38 | 37 | 13 /|12.1}) 595| 32 





Transport 
and commu- 
nications...| 527 | 38 | 57 | 20; 22 | 22] 21 /|19.5]} 627| 34 














Fuel and 

power ..... 43 31; S32] 8 8 | 20 |18.7]} 122 6 
Industry 

and mining .| 135 | 10; 53| 19 6 6; —] 0.2} 194} 10 
Social 

capital ....| 218; 16; 31 | 11/| 28} 27] 53 /|49.5}) 330/ 18 
Total ...... 1,379 | 100 | 280 | 100 | 102 | 100 | 107 | 100 |/1,868 | 100 









































Source: COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE ComMITTEE: The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South-East Asia (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), p. 42. 


B. Proposed Government Outlay on Capital Expenditure in 
Indo-China and the Philippines 
(in million U.S. $) 








; Agriculture, Transport , 
Se A es ed 
and irrigation tions 
First 
Indo-China .... |five years 141.0 137.9 35.0 47.5 
Philippines ... |1950-1954 14.8 18.8 2.5 5.6 


























Source : Figures for these two countries are quoted from Untrep Nations Economic CoMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE Far East, Committee on Industry and Trade, Third Session: Industrial Development and 
Planning (Document No. General E/CN11/I and T/29, 9 December 1950), p. 60. The original sources were 
as follows: Indo-China—estimates given by the Subcommission on Modernisation of Indo-China, 1948 ; 
Philippines—annual report of the National Economic Council. 


This particular pattern of capital formation is based on the 
realities of the present economic situation in Asia. In many Asian 
countries expansion of agricultural output is a matter of the 
greatest urgency. To raise, or indeed to maintain, the standard 
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of living of the population, the first need is to increase the supply 
of food. The basic common factor which makes the food problem 
urgent is the growth of population. Other important contributing 
factors are the secular decrease in agricultural yields and the undue 
dependence upon imports of food grains which causes a serious 
drain on foreign exchange. 

The next major fields of capital formation lie in the develop- 
ment of transport and power. In regard to transport it should be 
mentioned that in most Asian countries a considerable part of the 
planned capital expenditure allotted to transport is intended to 
restore present facilities of transport and communications to normal 
efficiency after long years of wear and tear and absence of replace- 
ment. In some countries the work of repairing physical damage 
done by the war still remains to be completed. Thus the net addi- 
tion to transport equipment and facilities envisaged in these plans 
is much less than the figures of total capital outlay would suggest. 
Such new facilities and additional equipment as are planned are 
designed to speed up the movement of men and goods between 
ports and hinterland and between cities and countryside. They 
are a necessary counterpart to industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

The planned development of electric power in the region goes 
much further than the relief of the present power shortage ; it is 


CAPACITY OF POWER PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
OR PLANNED IN CERTAIN ASIAN COUNTRIES 
(in thousands of kilowatts) 


TABLE II. 





Diesel 
power 


Present existing 
capacity 


Thermal 
power 


Hydro 


power 





10.0 30.0 0.5 40.5 36.8 


Fed. of Malaya 


Indonesia ? 


Philippines 


Thailand 


Hong Kong . . . 


Pakistan!.... 


Singapore... . 


80.0 
55.0 
901.7 
14.5 
20.0 
150.0 
12.7 


120.0 
100.0 
1074.3 
101.5 
212.0 
271.0 


14.4 


120.0 
180.0 
55.0 
2012.0 
134.4 
257.0 
271.0 
150.0 
27.1 


26.5 
101.2 
109.5 

1537.1 
140.4 

75.3 
128.6 

37.0 

30.0 


























Source : UnireD Nations Economic CoMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East, Committee on Industry 
Session : 


and Trade, Third Electric Power Resources and Needs for E.C.A.F.E. Countries. t No. 


General E/CN11/I and T/32, 24 December 1950), p. 44. 
2 Major schemes only. * Approximate. 
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designed to prepare the way for future industrial development. 
An outstanding common feature of the power programmes, which 
are shown in table II, is the emphasis on hydro-electric power as 
a result of the limited potential supply of coal and the abundance 
of water resources in many Asian countries. Hydro-electric power 
is to be developed mainly by multi-purpose projects ‘in combination 
with irrigation and flood control.! 

Since the purpose of the projects is to stimulate industrial 
development, the power produced must be available at reasonable 
cost. In view of the heavy capital expenditure involved, it is 
therefore important to estimate the power load that may be 
expected in the course of industrial development, as the rate at 
which this grows will be an essential factor in determining the 
future cost of power to the user. “ In India it was estimated that 
every rupee invested in power projects required three rupees for 
industrial equipment and domestic and public appliances. In 
Pakistan another form of the same type of estimate arrived at a 
figure of Rs. 7,000 in industrial equipment for every kilowatt of 
installed capacity.2, This suggests the need for close co-ordination 
between power development and the development of industries. 

In the Asian countries social investment in health, education 
and housing is obviously at least as important as investment in 
equipment for production. It is well known that the present 
standards of health, education and housing in those countries are 
extremely low. The aim of devoting substantial amounts of capital 
expenditure to these fields of social investment is not only to bring 
about immediate increase in human welfare within the limits of 
available economic resources but also to increase the effectiveness 
of labour, which is the most valuable of all economic resources. 
In this respect the emphasis on technical training and research in 
the social investment projects deserves special attention. 

As regards the development of manufacturing industries it 
should be noted that, although only a small proportion of the 
planned public capital expenditure is allotted to this field, numbers 
of concrete industrial projects are being prepared or carried out 
in different Asian countries under government auspices. Among 
consumer goods industries, the most important projects relate to 
the cotton textile industry. Priorities are also given to industries 
processing local raw materials. The projects relating to producer 
goods industries are for the most part incorporated in the over-all 
programme of development. Thus, in order to expand agricultural 


1In table I (A) the capital outlays on hydro-electric power projects 
are included in the figures for agricultural development. 

> Electric Power Resources and Needs for E.C.A.F.E. Countries, op cit., 
p. 47. 
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production, the majority of the Asian countries are making special 
efforts to develop the chemical fertiliser industry. To meet (at 
least in part) the anticipated increase in demand for construction 
materials such as iron, steel and cement, several of the countries 
are preparing plans to initiate or expand local production of such 
materials.* 

What are the implications of the above policy of capital formation 
in Asia as regards increased employment opportunities ? While a 
definite answer to this question cannot be given without more detailed 
factual information, some general observations may be made. 

So far as can be concluded from the pattern of planned public 
capital expenditure, it appears that a large proportion of the new 
employment opportunities to be created for existing agricultural 
labour will still be in agriculture. The capital investment to be 
undertaken in agriculture consists mainly of irrigation works 
designed to bring more land under cultivation and more of the 
existing cultivated land under irrigation. The Colombo Plan, for 
instance, envisages a total increase of 13 million acres of land under 
cultivation and a total increase of 13 million acres under irrigation 
when the programmes of all the participating countries are com- 
pleted.? A shift of agricultural population from land now in use 
to newly developed lands is expected to follow. The extent to 
which this shift will take place depends partly upon the average 
size of the family holdings planned for settlers and partly on the 
degree of mechanisation which the governments plan to introduce. 
On the existing cultivated land the agricultural population is also 
likely to be more fully and productively employed, partly because 
the excess labour will be to some extent reduced by migration to 
new land and partly because with the improvement of irrigation 
more labour time can be productively spent on land now in use. 

With regard to the opportunities for industrial employment, 
it may be noted that the amounts to be added to manufacturing 
plant and equipment, as envisaged in the present plans of capital 
formation, are very small and are capable of equipping only a 
negligible fraction of the existing surplus labour. Indeed it can 
hardly be otherwise, since the limited capital resources available to 
these countries are to be concentrated chiefly on basic development. 
Investments in power and transport and social investments are 
given high priority, because without such investments it will be 
difficult for manufacturing industries to grow. 


1 For a more detailed account of the various industrial projects under- 
taken or in preparation in Asian countries, see Industrial Development and 
Planning, op. cit. 

2 The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia, op. cit., p. 44. 
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In terms of time sequence it would therefore seem that the 
creation of opportunities for industrial employment will fall mainly 
in the next stage of capital formation after the current basic 
developments have been completed. One important problem in 
this connection is the choice of the new industrial structure most 
appropriate to the economic and social conditions of the countries 
concerned, having regard to capital requirements and the poten- 
tials for the creation of additional output as well as employment. 
Broadly speaking, the new industrial structure in most Asian 
countries is likely to consist of three major sectors: (a) rural 
industries designed primarily to provide part-time employment 
and supplementary income for agriculturists; (b) small-scale 
industries ; and (c) large-scale industries. 

The social importance of rural industries in Asian countries 
is well known. Small-scale industries are both economically and 
socially desirable in those countries because their capital and 
skill requirements are low. For the same amount of capital invest- 
ment such industries can provide more employment than large-scale 
industries. Furthermore, owing to the low cost of labour relatively 
to the cost of capital equipment, there is a considerable range of 
products that small-scale industries, when modernised and re- 
organised, can produce at a substantially less unit cost than the 
heavily capitalised large-scale industries. 

On the other hand, large-scale industries are also necessary, 
because for a number of products, particularly capital goods, the 
technology of production is such that only capital-intensive and 
large-scale producing units can secure low costs of production. 
The essence of industrial planning is to achieve a sound balance of 
development between these groups of industries. More specifically, 
the problems involved are, first, to determine the kinds of products 
which can be most economically manufactured by each group; 
second, to work out ways and means of co-ordinating their de- 
velopment ; third, to devise effective measures to promote entre- 
preneurship in each group of industries ; fourth, to develop the 
best methods of expanding investable funds without causing price 
inflation, and of directing them to the respective groups in required 
proportions ; and lastly, to prepare plans to ensure that the various 
types of industrial plants and equipment to be created and the 
industrial skills to be developed by training are in conformity 
with the needs of the planned new industrial structure. 

This new industrial structure, when formed, will provide indus- 
trial employment for the surplus agricultural labour. In order 
that new opportunities for industrial employment may continue 
to expand, it is necessary that the planned new industrial structure 
should be broadly based, and that different industries should grow 
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simultaneously so that the increased output in each industry can 
be matched by the increased demand for the products of that 
industry caused by the expansion of employment and income 
generated by other growing industries. In this connection it 
should be emphasised that a continuous increase in per capita 
agricultural income will in itself be an important factor making 
possible a continuous increase in domestic demand for industrial 
products and hence a continuous expansion of industrial produc- 
tion and employment. 

In view of the special importance attached to the development 
of small-scale industries in many Asian countries something should 
be said perhaps of the needs of this type of industry. The extent 
to which decentralised small-scale industries can be developed 
with economic advantage depends, in the first place, upon the 
availability of cheap electric power. One main objective of the 
multi-purpose projects is precisely to create this favourable cost 
condition. A further step in planning is, therefore, to prepare 
concrete schemes for the establishment of a transmission network 
so that the power generated can be distributed to distant localities, 
particularly the rural areas. The mere availability of power, 
however, does not ensure that the price of electricity will be low ; 
as already indicated, its cost to industry is governed largely by 
the load factor. The latter depends, in turn, upon how quickly 
industries will develop to make full use of the increased generating 
capacity. This consideration suggests the particular importance 
of mapping out, promptly, detailed regional programmes for the 
development of small-scale industries as complements to the 
multiple-purpose projects. If such programmes can be rapidly 
carried out as soon as power becomes available, then cheapness 
of power will be assured and this will itself provide a stimulus to 
further development of such industries. 

A basic social consideration in favour of the development of 
small-scale industries is that for the same amount of capital invest- 
ment they can provide more employment opportunities than large- 
scale industries. On the other hand, net output per worker is 
likely to be smaller. The difference between these two types of 
industries in net output per unit of capital is, however, much less 
certain, depending upon the particular quantitative relationship 
between (a) the number of workers employed per unit of capital 
and (b) net output produced per worker for each type of industry. 
From an economic point of view the method of production to be 
preferred for a given product will clearly be the one by which each 
additional unit of capital brings the largest increase in output. This 
consideration is especially important for the Asian countries, where 
capital is the most scarce of all productive factors. It is for this 
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reason that the prospective role which small-scale industries may 
justifiably play in the new industrial structure of those countries 
will be determined, in large measure, by the exten: ‘o which capital- 
saving innovations are applied to these industries. The essential 
nature of such capital-saving innovations is to develop new methods 
of production—technical as well as organisational—which will 
increase the output per unit of labour without at the same time 
reducing the number of workers employed per unit of capital. 
The output per unit of capital will then increase. If all the possi- 
bilities for such capital-saving innovations are fully explored and 
a large number of them are introduced, it is possible that a new 
type of industry—tradically different both from the present cottage 
and handicraft industries and from the large-scale factory industries 
—may emerge which, for the same amount of capital investment, 
can at the same time produce more output than the former and 
provide more employment than the latter. 

The above employment-creating effects of the current pro- 
grammes of capital formation in Asia will be fully felt only after the 
programmes have been completed. It now remains to consider their 
immediate effects on the employment situation. Judging from the 
financial estimates there can be little doubt that the execution 
of these programmes will itself create a large volume of employ- 
ment. A necessary part of the planning will, therefore, be to 
estimate on the basis of the engineering data for various projects 
the approximate labour force required for the fulfilment of these 
programmes. Such estimates will, of course, need to be broken 
down according to the different types and grades of skill required, 
so that appropriate arrangements for training can be made. 
Another problem confronting planning authorities is to devise 
appropriate methods of mobilising the necessary labour force to 
man specific projects in various localities. In localities where there 
is no chronic surplus of agricultural labour, large-scale construction 
works may draw so much labour away from the land as to reduce 
seriously local agricultural output. In such cases part of the 
necessary labour force will need to be recruited from other localities 
unless it is possible simultaneously to introduce labour-saving 
methods of cultivation in these localities. 

Certain kinds of construction projects that are essential for the 
expansion of national output mainly require unskilled labour and 
use relatively little of the scarce resources. When efficiently 
organised such projects should be able to provide employment for 
a large number of workers within a short period of time. An 
example is the Huai River project now in progress in China. 
During the first phase of this project, which consisted chiefly of 
building earth dykes and dredging river beds, employment was 
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created in the first eight months (November 1950-July 1951) for 
2.2 million peasants who in many cases would otherwise have been 
on relief as a result of the flood damage.! The second phase of the 
project, begun in the latter part of 1951, should make it possible 
to eliminate flooding in the Huai River valley completely and to 
provide water for the dry areas ; and a similarly large labour force 
is required for its execution. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, unlike China’s flood 
control work of 1950-51 which resulted in an almost immediate 
increase in food production, there are many types of capital con- 
struction that will take considerable time to come to fruition. 
During the period of construction the resultant increase in employ- 
ment will create no additional output of consumer goods, but 
labour income will increase so that the effective demand for essen- 
tial consumer goods will also increase. The immediate impact is 
therefore likely to be a shortage of essential consumer goods. 
Among these food is likely to be important, since under present 
economic conditions in the Asian countries a given increase in 
labour income is likely to increase the demand for food more 
rapidly than demand for other essential consumer goods. One 
important problem created by the acceleration of capital formation 
will therefore be to ensure that there is a sufficient marketable surplus 
of food available to meet the needs of workers who are newly 
employed, directly or indirectly, on various projects of capital 
construction. Here again it is primarily the responsibility of 
governments to maintain the stability of food prices, to see that 
food is efficiently procured and equitably distributed, to encourage 
food production, and to arrange for imports of food financed by 
foreign loans whenever necessary. Similar measures may also be 
needed to ensure the availability of other essential consumer goods. 





1Cf. Tso-yi Fu: “ Ending the Flood Menace”, in China Reconstructs 
(Peking), No. 1, January-February 1952, pp. 8-10. 








The Fifth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour 
Organisation 


Following an invitation from the Brazilian Government, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided to hold 
the Fifth Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. in 
Brazil, and the session took place at Petropolis, near Rio de Janeiro, 
from 17 to 29 April 1952. The material assistance and technical 
facilities provided by the Brazilian Government contributed greatly 
to the success of the Conference. The following article gives a summary 
of the most important discussions and recommendations. 


Y its structure and functions the International Labour Organi- 
sation is essentially a world assembly, but this does not 
mean that the special social and economic problems of particular 
regions of the world should not be discussed and studied separately. 
The regional conferences held periodically by the I.L.O. are the 
practical application of this principle. They give the participating 
countries an opportunity of examining their common problems 
and of co-ordinating their efforts to improve social conditions, 
guided by the basic principles laid down by the Organisation as a 
whole. 

The series of American conferences was the initial result of this 
policy, the first regional conference of the I.L.O. being that held 
in Santiago (Chile) in January 1936. The usefulness of this confer- 
ence, which was mainly devoted to questions of social insurance 
and female and child labour, was so evident that three years 
later, when the war had already broken out, a second conference 
of American States was convened at Havana (Cuba) in November 
1939 to continue the discussion of these matters and to examine 
the important problem of migrant labour. The third conference 


1 A full account of the proceedings of the Conference will be found in the 
fortnightly periodical of the I.L.O., Industry and Labour (Vol. VII, No. 12, 
15 June 1952). 
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at Mexico City in April 1946 was devoted to questions of vocational 
training, labour inspection and labour-management relations. At 
Montevideo (Uruguay) in April 1949, the fourth conference dis- 
cussed the problems of industrialisation in Latin America and of 
the indigenous populations, the employment conditions of agri- 
cultural workers, and the adjustment of labour disputes. 

The Fifth Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. 
was attended by delegates from the following 14 countries : Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, the United States, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. Three other American States sent observers : 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Paraguay (the last two countries are 
not at present members of the Organisation). France, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom, as nations with territorial interests 
in the American continent, also appointed observers, the group 
from the former country being tripartite in character. 

In addition, the Organisation of American States, the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation and World Health 
Organisation (Pan-American Sanitary Bureau) were represented 
at the Conference ; and the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions sent 
observers. 

The special delegation of the Governing Body was composed 
as follows: Government group—Mr. Paul Ramadier (France) 
(Chairman of the Governing Body), Mr. Fernando Cisternas (Chile) 
and Mr. Jorge Pereira Jardim (Portugal) ; Employers’ group— 
Mr. Julio Pons (Uruguay) and Mr. Narval Tata (India) ; Workers’ 
group—Mr. Alfred Roberts (United Kingdom) and Mr. G. P. 
Delaney (United States). 

The Deputy Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Jef Rens, was appointed as Secretary-General of the 
Conference. 

Excluding the Governing Body delegation, the Conference was 
attended by 26 Government delegates, 10 Employers’ delegates and 
11 Workers’ delegates. These were accompanied by 58 Government 
advisers, 36 Employers’ advisers and 49 Workers’ advisers ; there 
were also 24 observers. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND ORGANISATION OF CONFERENCE 


The Brazilian Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce, 
Dr. José de Segadas Vianna, who led his country’s delegation to 
the Conference, was unanimously elected President. The following 
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were elected as vice-presidents: Mr. Eduardo Rebagliati, Peruvian 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare (Government group) ; 
Mr. José Manuel Sanchez, delegate of Venezuela (Employers’ 
group) ; Mr. Angel Cofifio Garcia, delegate of Cuba (Workers’ group). 

The agenda of the Conference consisted of the following items : 
(1) the application and supervision of labour legislation in agri- 
culture, (2) achievements and future policy in social security, (3) 
methods of remuneration of salaried employees. The Conference had 
also to consider the report of the Director-General of the Office. 

In addition to committees for the three items on the agenda, 
the Conference appointed a selection committee, a credentials 
committee and a resolutions committee. 

At its opening meeting the Conference was honoured by a visit 
from the President of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas, who stressed the 
importance of social legislation for agriculture—a question to 
which the Brazilian Government was at present giving much atten- 
tion. He pointed out that, as regards social welfare, the labour legis- 
lation of Brazil was among the most advanced systems in the world, 
and that this had been achieved without class conflict or violence 
through the spontaneous emergence of genuine understanding of 
the needs of the workers. He cited the following achievements 
in particular : stability of employment, weekly rest days with pay, 
annual vacations, maternity and child welfare, limitation of hours 
of work, compulsory social insurance, and special tribunals’ for 
labour cases. It was his intention to extend these advantages 
to the workers in the countryside: “ the inequality of treatment 
as between rural workers and urban workers has many grave 
consequences”. He realised the difficulty of giving practical 
effect to social welfare measures for workers in agriculture and 
the need to avoid over-rigid legislation, and hoped that the Con- 
ference would make suggestions “for effectively extending to 
rural labour the tangible benefits of the social legislation that 
already protects the urban proletariat, for attaching the country- 
dweller firmly to the soil by ties of legitimate and intelligent self- 
interest, for modifying working methods and economic relations in 
the countryside, and for creating decent standards of living ”. 

There is a need for a new revolutionary phase—a peaceable revolution 
but one of vital importance—in the form of an agrarian reform that will 
finally liberate the rural worker from his agelong servitude, and make him 
into a farm owner by distributing public lands and gradually eliminating 


a retrograde and harmful latifundian feudalism which keeps vast areas of 
rich virgin soil empty and untilled. 


Dr. Vargas then stated that he hoped to be able to announce 
shortly the completion of the preliminary work on a new agrarian 
law, and that a Bill was now before the Brazilian Congress providing 
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for a rural social service “ to assist in creating conditions of well- 
being and educational facilities among the rural population ”. 

The President also reminded the Conference that Brazil was 
one of the first nations to apply the principles recommended by 
the International Labour Organisation and said that it was always 
ready to learn from the experience of other countries in labour 
matters. “Our flag”, he concluded, “ gives equal protection to 
Brazilian nationals and to foreigners who come to contribute their 
brain or muscle to build up a country that tomorrow will be the 
common motherland of our children.” 

The speech of the President of Brazil made a strong impression 
on the Conference and there is little doubt that some of the resolu- 
tions subsequently adopted were inspired by his words. It was 
also valuable in arousing public interest in the Conference by 
drawing attention to the importance of its work and to the possible 
repercussions of its discussions. 


THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


In accordance with the custom at all I.L.O. conferences the 
Director-General presented a report on major economic trends, 
relations with the I.L.O. and specific social and economic problems. 
On the first point, the Director-General discussed the incidence of 
inflation on the economies of the Latin-American countries ; and 
on the latter point, examined the position as regards trade-unionism 
and freedom of association. 


General Discussion 


The report gave rise to a lengthy debate occupying six plenary 
sittings, in which 33 speakers took part. 

Most of the delegates expressed agreement with the Director- 
General’s remarks on various economic and social aspects and 
congratulated him on the accuracy of the information given in the 
report. However, not all the speeches were laudatory ; there was 
some very lively criticism, which was accepted without rancour, 
since the whole object of these conferences is to permit frank 
discussion and to clear up misunderstandings based on incomplete 
knowledge. 

Almost all the speeches dealt with some aspect of the work 
of the I.L.O. in Latin America, with the social progress made in the 
different countries, or with specific economic problems of the 
American continent. Criticism was constructive and.many of the 
suggestions put forward by delegates are likely to be of great value 
to the Office as a guide in its future work. 
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One of the subjects discussed was the economic development 
of Latin America and the related social problems, with particular 
reference to the progress made in recent years in the industrial 
sector, the difficulties still to be overcome, and the prospects for 
social and economic development. Inflation also received much 
attention. One speaker disagreed with the policy of “ moderate 
inflation ” referred to in the report, and others regretted the absence 
of fuller statistics. 

Another subject of discussion was social security. The general 
picture given by the speeches was favourable and made it possible 
to assess the advances made and the process of expansion of social 
security in many Latin-American countries. 

The central topic of discussion, however, was the extension 
of social legislation to cover rural workers. The tone of the debate 
had been set by President Vargas in his inaugural address announc- 
ing important measures of land reform in Brazil and formulating 
principles that corresponded to the general feeling of the Con- 
ference. 

No less important were the views expressed with regard to 
the role of the I.L.O. in maintaining world peace ; this aspect had 
been referred to in the Director-General’s report and he had 
expressed his belief that in present circumstances this was the 
noblest and most urgent task of all. 


Reply of the Secretary-General 


In his reply to the delegates’ comments on the Director-General’s 
report, the Secretary-General of the Conference said that during 
the speeches he had noted the outstanding importance attributed to 
the economic problems of the American continent, and stated that 
these problems were also the subject of constant investigation and 
study by the I.L.O. 

He then explained, in reply to a comment by the Employers’ 
delegate of the United States, that the I.L.O. had at no time main- 
tained that a policy of inflation at any price could be economically 
justified. The I.L.O. had merely said that a certain degree of infla- 
tion which inevitably accompanies any economic development 
does not necessarily constitute a danger to the national economies, 
if it is kept strictly within the limits of a healthy economic and 
financial situation. 

Mr. Rens then referred to the land reforms announced by the 
President of Brazil which, he said, were not only a vital element 
in the progress of that country but would find echoes in many 
nations of Latin America, Asia and the Near and Middle East. 
Economic progress unaccompanied by social progress was a delu- 
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sion; the I.L.0. had always tried to associate one with the 
other. 

Such progress, in present circumstances, could be achieved 
only by international co-operation. He cited in this connection, 
as a Striking example of the new political concept, the technical 
assistance programme undertaken by the United Nations, and 
outlined the part to be played by the International Labour Office, 
which had added these new activities to its traditional legislative 
functions. He recalled that the Office had allocated $2,000,000 for 
technical assistance this year and asked the Governments to 
make requests for technical services which could help in their 
economic development. 

An important passage in the Secretary-General’s reply related 
to the trade union movement in Latin America. In regard to the 
present situation, he thought that there had too often been a 
tendency in the Latin-American countries to link the trade union 
movement with purely political groups and that the confusion which 
too frequently existed between trade union and political action in 
the long run weakened and divided the labour movement. He 
suggested that trade union leaders in Latin America should not 
tie themselves to political groups and should limit their personal 
activities so far as possible to the social and occupational fields, 
in order to make trade unionism the real power for stability and 
progress that it should be in the Americas. 

He said that the criticisms made by some delegates with regard 
to certain aspects of the work of the I.L.O. would be carefully 
examined. He produced statistics to show that the view expressed 
by the Government delegate of the Dominican Republic that the 
International Labour Organisation was too “ European” was 
unfounded. Out of a total of 324 international officials in the pro- 
fessional category, 102 were Americans—53 from Latin America, 
29 from the United States and 20 from Canada. In the Governing 
Body, six members of the Government group, two of the Employers’ 
group and two of the Workers’ group were Americans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rens summarised the work of the Conference, 
which he believed faithfully reflected the collective efforts of the 
American continent to improve the conditions of the workers. He 
stressed the aim of the I.L.O. to promote social progress by colla- 
boration between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in an atmosphere of free discussion, negotiation and, 
where necessary, compromise. He ended with these words : “ Let 
us not forget that the real purpose of every organisation, whether 
it is an undertaking, a trade union or the State itself, is to contri- 
bute to the full development of all the faculties of man ”. 
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APPLICATION AND SUPERVISION OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN AGRICULTURE 


The committee appointed by the Conference to discuss the 
application and supervision of labour legislation in agriculture 
consisted of 12 Government members, 6 Employers’ members and 
6 Workers’ members. The report prepared by the Office on this 
subject was taken as the basis for discussion. It was agreed that 
there is an urgent need for a policy to ensure effective application 
of social legislation in agriculture and to extend the legislation 
progressively and as rapidly as possible. The Conference sub- 
sequently adopted three resolutions on this subject. 


Application and Supervision of Labour Legislation in Agriculture 


The Conference laid down the principle that in the interests of 
the whole community there should be a rapid and progressive 
extension of social legislation to agriculture so that agricultural 
workers can enjoy the benefits already provided by law for urban 
workers. As means to this end, it attached particular importance 
to the development of social security, the enforcement of contracts 
of employment, the organisation of employment services and 
vocational training, the protection of ‘the right of association of 
agricultural workers, and the provision of machinery for settling 
labour disputes. 

The Conference recommended that Governments should take 
all appropriate steps to keep employers and workers fully informed 
of the laws which affect them, employing modern methods of 
publicity and education. It recommended the creation of regional 
or local joint committees, and employer and worker representation 
on the committees responsible for wage regulation, for managing 
social security funds, etc. 

As regards supervision, the Conference attached particular 
importance to systems of labour inspection and recommended the 
gradual creation of bodies of specialised inspectors for agriculture, 
the establishment of service centres located in convenient places, 
and co-operation between the labour inspection services and the 
education authorities, social welfare officers, health inspectors and 
judicial authorities. 

The resolution lays down rules for the selection of labour 
inspectors and recommends that the inspection services should be 
placed under the supervision and control of a central authority. 
It indicates that the essential functions of labour inspectors should 
be to supervise the enforcement of the legal provisions relating to 
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conditions of work and the protection of workers while engaged in 
their work, to supply advice concerning the best means of complying 
with the law, and to report defects or abuses not specifically 
covered by existing legal provisions. 

The resolution also contains separate sections regarding special 
inspection services for the protection of children and young workers, 
co-operation between Governments to exchange experience in the 
organisation and operation of inspection services in agriculture, 
and use of the technical assistance which the International 
Labour Organisation is able to supply in connection with the 
establishment of inspection services and the training of inspectors, 


Land Reform 


The Conference recognised that agriculture is the most import- 
ant branch of activity throughout the Americas, especially in 
the Latin-American countries, both because of the number of 
persons engaged in it and of the part it plays in the national eco- 
nomy. In view of this fact and of the recommendations of the 
Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on land reform, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending Governments to “focus special attention on 
. . . land reform as a positive means of providing security of em- 
ployment, of checking rural exodus, of increasing productivity and 
real incomes and of raising standards of living in the countryside ”. 

The Conference also urged the extension to agricultural workers 
of the “ social benefits and living conditions enjoyed by industrial 
workers and urban populations ”. It recommended that “ Govern- 
ments should consider without delay appropriate action suited to 
the particular national circumstances, with a view to promoting 
accession to ownership of the land for the cultivator, bringing about 
security of land tenure, and expanding and developing programmes 
for the economic, cultural and social welfare of the agricultural 
working populations as a prerequisite for an.expanding economy 
in conditions of social justice and in the interests of the whole 
community ”. 


Minimum Prices and Voluntary Insurance 


A third resolution adopted by the Conference recommends the 
adoption of a policy providing financial guarantees or fixing mini- 
mum nation-wide prices for agricultural produce, and the estab- 
lishment of voluntary insurance against the hazards inherent in 
agricultural production. The resolution suggests that the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office should request the 
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Food and Agriculture Organisation to undertake a detailed study 
of this problem, and that the Office should co-operate in this study, 
submitting the parts for which the I.L.O. is responsible to a forth- 
coming conference of American States Members. 


SocriAL SECURITY : ACHIEVEMENTS AND FUTURE POLICY 


The Conference entrusted this item of the agenda to a com- 
mittee of 12 Government members, 6 Employers’ members and 
6 Workers’ members. The first two meetings of the committee 
were devoted to a discussion of the report prepared by the Office, 
which related the progress made in social security during the last 
fifteen years and indicated some of the problems which remain to 
be solved in the American continent. 

The committee discussed a number of proposed resolutions 
and incorporated some of the suggestions in a resolution on medical 
care. A draft resolution on the housing problem was referred to 
the Resolutions Committee because there was not sufficient infor- 
mation available on all aspects of the problem to enable the reso- 
lution to be adopted. 


Protection of Social Security Rights of Migrant Workers 


As regards migrant workers, the Conference recommended that 
the countries should conclude a special agreement, taking account 
of the diversity of laws and methods, and providing for equal 
treatment in social security matters as between nationals and 
citizens of the other American States, for the maintenance of benefit 
rights where a beneficiary takes up residence in the territory 
of another American country. 

An appendix to the resolution contains proposed technical 
clauses for the international agreement; and it is suggested that 
these should be taken as a tentative basis for further examination, 
and that the Governments should transmit to the Director-General 
their views on these technical clauses. 

The resolution requests the Governing Body to consider the 
most appropriate procedure for giving effect to the proposals, 
and to authorise the Director-General to take all necessary action. 


Future Policy in the Field of Social Security 


In a resolution on future policy in the field of social security, 
an important statement of principle was laid down as follows : 


Social security, like any other policy promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity, depends on an increase in production and in national income which 
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equitably distributed, will make it possible to improve general living condi- 
tions, increase opportunities for employment and guarantee the attainment 
of higher income, goods and services. Social security should be conceived 
and applied in such a way that it will contribute to the attainment of these 
goals and will be fully successful only when such policy coincides with 
parallel programmes of economic development, of the protection of health, 
of the promotion of education, of sufficient production of goods and services 
and of proper equilibrium in the relationship between capital and labour. 


This aspect was emphasised by the Secretary-General when, 
summing up the work of the Conference, he said : 

In the field of social security the Conference has concentrated on con- 
solidating the results already achieved, before aiming at further advances 
which the economy of the American continent in its present state could 
hardly support. By consolidating what had been achieved, the economy 
will be enabled to absorb the cost of social progress, and the administration 
will be able to perfect its methods and thus improve the social services 
themselves. 


The resolution adopted by the Conference on this point refers 
to one aspect of social security that is of vital importance: the 
extension of benefits to the rural and indigenous populations. The 
complexity of this problem was realised, and the delegates had 
pointed out the necessity for co-ordinating social security measures 
with other action to improve the living and working conditions of 
the rural population. Certain current defects in the social security 
systems are mentioned in the resolution, such as the lack of doctors 
and hospital facilities, and emphasis is laid on the need to provide 
these services with the additional resources required. 

The resolution also considers that administrative expenses 
should be reduced by simplifying and rationalising the organisation 
and procedures, and recommends specialised training courses for 
social security staffs. It proposes that the national authorities 
should revise benefit rates from time to time to take account of 
changes in wages and prices, set up employment services, and 
attempt to unify social security systems or at least to bring about 
close co-ordination in aims and types of activity (naturally, without 
detriment to benefits or rights already acquired by individuals). 

The Conference recommended the early establishment of a 
technical assistance centre to promote the progress of social security. 
It proposed that the I.L.0. should organise training courses for 
officials of social security institutions under the expanded technical 
assistance programme, organise exchanges of officials between the 
American countries (so as to enable them to study organisation 
and methods in relation to benefits, the collection of contributions, 
the keeping of records, the identification of insured persons, etc.) 
and assist social security institutions in drawing up and carrying 
out training programmes. 
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Investment of Funds of Social Security Institutions 


The Conference approved a resolution submitted by the 
Employers’ delegate of the United States recommending that, 
subject to the basic principles which must govern every invest- 
ment of social security funds, reserves should be invested in such 
a way as to be of social and economic utility (in the financing of 
workers’ housing, for example). The resolution thus attempts to 
give social security funds a productive function, not merely for 
social security purposes but also for the whole economy of each 
country. 


Medical Care 


The fourth and last resolution approved by the Conference in 
relation to social security is based on proposals submitted by the 
Brazilian delegation, and refers to the extension of medical services 
and to the prevention and cure of certain diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis, which are dangerous to the community. 

The measures suggested include specialised medical treatment, 
increased hospital capacity, and compensation in case of enforced 
idleness which is as nearly equal as possible to the earnings when 
at work. The I.L.O. is asked to approach the World Health 
Organization so that the activities in this field may be co-ordinated. 


METHODS OF REMUNERATION OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


The committee on remuneration of salaried employees consisted 
of 12 Government members, 6 Employers’ members and 6 Workers’ 
members. It embodied in a single text three draft resolutions 
submitted by the Government member for Brazil, by the Govern- 
ment member for Cuba, and by the Employers’ members of the 
committee. 

The resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference, reaffirms the belief expressed in the I.L.O. Declaration of 
Philadelphia that “labour is not a commodity and that all human 
beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity ”, and lays down certain funda- 
mental principles in relation to the problems of remuneration of 
salaried employees. It states that the general policy regarding 
salaries should be to adjust remuneration to economic conditions 
in the country, and that salaries should be fixed according to the 
cost of living and general economic situation. It therefore considers 
that salaried employees should be free to engage in collective bar- 
gaining, that conciliation machinery should be established, and 
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that employers and workers should be encouraged to use voluntary 
arbitration or appeal to the competent courts where the procedures 
of a country provided for such appeal. 

In regard to methods of wage fixing, the resolution recom- 
mends the adoption of the principle of a minimum wage equally 
applicable to wage and salary earners, who should be consulted— 
together with the employers—when statutory minimum wages are 
fixed. It reaffirms the principle that legally prescribed advantages 
for the worker (in this case, minimum rates of remuneration) cannot 
be waived by agreement. 

Certain rules for the protection of wages are laid down : 
(a) the maximum interval between payments of salary should not 
exceed one month ; (b) upon termination of a contract of employ- 
ment, final settlement of all salary due should be made within 
a reasonable period of time ; (c) salaries should be paid directly 
to the employees, subject only to any deductions prescribed by 
law or collective agreement ; (d) employers should be prohibited 
from limiting in any manner the freedom of the employee to dispose 
of his salary. 

Contracts with public authorities should provide for payment 
of salaries not less favourable than those paid in similar activities 
in the districts where the work is carried on or in the nearest 
appropriate district. 

The principle of equal remuneration for equal work should be 
respected, without discrimination because of race, creed, sex or 
national origin. (An exception is made in the case of experts and 
technicians from foreign countries, who may be compensated for 
the inconvenience and: extra cost of living outside their own 
country.) 

In its concluding parts the resolution suggests certain action 
by Governments and by the International Labour Organisation. 
First, countries that have ratified the Protection of Wages Conven- 
tion, 1949, should not make use of the clause in the Convention 
permitting them to exclude salaried employees as a group from 
its application ; and all countries should regularly publish statistics 
of remuneration and cost of living, and pamphlets explaining the 
law on salaries. 

Second, the I.L.0. should be prepared to supply technical 
assistance to Governments on problems of remuneration of salaried 
employees. The I.L.O. is specially requested to publish a detailed 
study of salary and wage regulation in the Latin-American countries. 

The Conference considered that, in view of the widely different 
practices in the Latin-American countries, it would be premature 
to make detailed recommendations regarding profit sharing, 
dismissal compensation, bonuses, gratuities, family allowances, etc. 
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It therefore decided to ask the Governing Body to authorise the 
Office to make further investigations into these matters and to 
place them on the agenda of the next American regional conference. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Three resolutions were adopted by the Conference on matters 
not included in the agenda. 


Freedom of Association 


A resolution on freedom of association, submitted by the Work- 
ers’ group, was adopted by 30 votes to 3. The Conference urges 
Governments to give prompt consideration to the possibility of 
early ratification of the Freedom of Association Convention, 1948, 
and the Protection of the Right to Organise and Collective Bar- 
gaining Convention, 1949. It emphasises that the development of 
a stable and durable trade union movement can only be achieved 
if trade unions are constituted without regard to the race, national 
origin or political affiliation of their members, and “ pursue their 
trade union objectives on the basis of the solidarity and the eco- 
nomic and social interests of all workers ”. 

The resolution urges Governments to supply the fullest possible 
factual information when any allegations are made against them 
in regard to trade union rights, and to consider in such cases the 
advantage of impartial examination by I.L.O. machinery in 
alleviating tensions. 


Manpower 


In a resolution on manpower, the Conference recommends that 
the Governments should examine the possibility of ratifying the 
Employment Service Convention, 1948, and the Migration for 
Employment Convention, 1949, as well as the corresponding 
Recommendations ; and that the International Labour Office 
should render any technical assistance that may be required in 
connection with manpower problems, the organisation of employ- 
ment services, migration, and vocational training and guidance. 
It requests the Governing Body to authorise the Director-General 
of the I.L.O. to convene a technical conference on manpower in 
Latin America in the course of 1952. 


Co-operation and Handicrafts 


In a resolution on co-operation and handicrafts, the Conference 
recommends that the I.L.O. should develop its practical work in 
the fields of co-operative organisation and handicrafts by facili- 
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tating regional and international exchanges of experience regarding 
co-operative institutions, by helping to establish pilot projects 
and in the training of officials, by giving expert assistance on tech- 
nical problems, by studying methods of developing handicrafts 
among the indigenous populations, and by helping to set up national 
co-operative councils. It also considers that the I.L.O. should 
examine the possibility of joint action with other international 
organisations, such as the F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and the Organisa- 
tion of American States. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 


At a plenary meeting of the Conference, the Secretary-General 
announced the creation of a joint technical assistance mission for 
Latin-American indigenous populations under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the International Labour Office, F.A.O., 
U.N.E.S.C.O., W.H.O. and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. 
Mr. Rens informed the delegates that, following requests for 
technical assistance from Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, it had been 
decided to send a preliminary mission to these countries, headed 
by Professor Ernest Beaglehole (New Zealand) and composed 
mostly of Latin-American experts. The first mission would remain 
only for a short time and its purpose would be to make an estimate 
of the problems and of the resources so far provided for the benefit 
of these populations. It would be followed by another mission 
(which would probably remain for several years) whose object 
would be to find the most effective way of assimilating these popu- 
lations, which hitherto have remained outside the economic and 
social life of the countries. The United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office would share responsibility for the administra- 
tive and practical direction of the mission, while other specialised 
agencies, such as F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O. and W.H.O., would under- 
take tasks within their particular spheres. 

A joint communiqué signed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of the I.L.O. was pub- 
lished simultaneously in New York, Geneva and Petropolis, 
announcing the setting up of the mission and its early departure 
for Latin America. 

This scheme originated in a resolution adopted at the first 
meeting of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour 
at La Paz (Bolivia) in January 1951, in Resolutions 58 and 275 
of the United Nations General Assembly, and in Resolution 313 
of the Economic and Social Council. 

At the same plenary meeting, a message from General Candido 
Mariano da Silva Rondén, President of the Brazilian National 
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Indian Protection Service, was read, in which he expressed admira- 
tion for the work undertaken by the I.L.O. Committee. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While each of the American regional conferences has been 
devoted to important issues and has contributed to their solution 
in the different countries of the American continent, the Fifth 
Conference at Petropolis this year will certainly stand out from 
all the others because it broached a question in the most typical 
and fundamental sector of the Latin-American economies—the 
application of labour legislation in agriculture, with the related 
problem of agrarian reform. As the President of Brazil pointed 
out in his inaugural address, the importance of this problem in all 
countries with an agricultural economy (as the majority of American 
countries are) is so great that the mere fact of examining it and 
preparing the way for possible solutions represents “a peaceable 
revolution ”, but one that is all the more beneficial because it will 
open up great possibilities for carrying out all the programmes of 
economic and social development that are so much desired by the 
men responsible for the destiny of these countries and by those 
who are fighting for an era of peace, prosperity and social justice 
in the world. 

In addition, the Conference provided an excellent opportunity 
of surveying the progress of social security in the American con- 
tinent during recent years. In the discussion, the main emphasis 
was on giving practical effect to the advances already sanctioned 
by law, rather than on expanding the existing legislation. The 
Conference recognised that the rural population must be given the 
same benefits as town-dwellers already enjoy, though it was 
realised that such an extension of the social security system would 
present many administrative and technical difficulties as well as 
economic and financial problems. It was clear from the tenor of 
the debates and resolutions that the Conference regarded social 
security as a necessary part of the economy of every country and 
as an element in every economic system, whether public or private. 

The resolution on the remuneration of salaried employees 
widened the original scope of the discussion by using the term 
“employees ” covering both wage earners and salary earners. It 
outlined a salary policy with wide implications and stressed the 
importance of I.L.O. technical assistance in this field. 

No summary of the results of the Conference can omit a refer- 
ence to the findings with regard to the trade union movement in 
Latin America. The Director-General’s report, the speeches of 
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various delegates (including the Workers’ delegate for Uruguay 
and the observer for the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions), and above all the reply of the Secretary-General, 
stated the problem frankly and placed it in its proper context. 
The views expressed on trade union duties and responsibilities in 
the American continent deserve to be pondered, and may perhaps 
provide the starting point for a new approach to the problem. 

The usefulness of these regional meetings of the I.L.O. cannot 
be judged only on the merits of the actual resolutions adopted. 
The record of proceedings does not give a complete history of the 
conferences—there are certain imponderables that must also be 
taken into account. Through these meetings the bond between the 
I.L.O. and the member countries is strengthened, new links are 
created between the participating countries, and new approaches 
to common problems are discovered. The delegates learn much 
from the successes and difficulties of their neighbours ; and 
there is an opportunity for constructive comment—for criticism 
when a wrong road is taken, and for praise to encourage a useful 
initiative. 

The Conference at Petropolis is a good example of what can be 
done in this direction. It was a halt in the long journey of social 
progress, to measure the distance already covered and the road 
which still lies ahead. For the I.L.O., it had the virtue of enabling 
the Organisation once more to show its constant concern with the 
social and economic problems of the American continent, and to 
obtain the comments and criticisms of the American countries as 
a guide for its future work. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Vocational Guidance and Training 
for Women 


All the recommendations and resolutions of the International Labour 
Organisation regarding vocational guidance and training implicitly relate 
to women and girls as well as to men and boys. Nevertheless, the I.L.O. 
has also expressly laid down certain principles to promote equality of 
opportunity for young persons and adults of both sexes. Although these 
principles are gaining acceptance in a growing number of countries, 
they are still only applied sporadically, in a way that varies from country to 
country and in the different branches of activity in the same country. 

In a report prepared by the International Labour Office for the Seventh 
Session (March-April 1952) of the Commission on the Status of Women at 
the request of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations an 
attempt was made to give a broad picture of the specific current problems 
of vocational guidance and training for women. The substance of that 
report ts reproduced below. 


TRENDS IN WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


The needs of women in the matter of vocational training can best 
be judged by considering the facts of the current situation—the present 
occupational distribution of the female labour force and its evolution 
in countries of different types. It may therefore be useful, before discuss- 
ing vocational training, to outline the trends in female employment in 
the economically developed countries and in the non-industrialised 
regions of the world. 

In the majority of countries the possibilities of using existing or 
potential woman power are far from being exhausted, but the position 
of women workers, both in the industries traditionally employing a 
large proportion of female labour and in old or new industries where 
the labour force is mixed, is closely bound up with the question of voca- 
tional qualifications. 


The Economically Developed Countries 


In the post-war reconstruction period, as a result of successful 
wartime experience, women have been encouraged to enter employment 
in the sector normally employing female labour and also in new branches 
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of —- This trend has grown sory 2! in the last few years, after the 


period of relative stabilisation that followed reconversion in certain 
countries. In the United States, for example, the number of women 
employed in the civilian labour force rose by approximately 400,000 
during the period September 1949-September 1956. A falling off in the 
number of women employed in agriculture during that period was more 
than compensated by an increase of over 800, in non-agricultural 
occupations, where the proportion of women reached 31 per cent. in 
September 1950. Plans have been prepared in connection with the 
national defence programme for the recruitment and training of 
additional women workers and for making the best use of the female 
labour force. 

The recruitment of women workers is being pursued in several of 
the European countries where there is a shortage of labour, in some 
cases in conjunction with vigorous measures to promote vocational 
training for women. In the German Democratic Republic it is estimated 
that 900,000 skilled workers will need to be trained under the new 
five-year plan, of whom 40 per cent. will have to be women. In Poland 
constant efforts are being made to increase the employment of women ; 
and female labour is playing a growing role in industry, particularly in 
the heavy industries, the metal ind building trades, and in the industries 
(such as textiles) which traditionally employ many women. One of the 
results of this policy is that, at the beginning of 1950, only 5 per cent. of 
all women manual workers in Poland were employed as domestic workers. 
In Czechoslovakia, a similar ——— has been adopted and the propor- 
tion of women in the labour force rose from 26.5 per cent. to nearly 
30 per cent. between 1946 and 1950. In the Scandinavian countries 
the Governments of Norway and Sweden are making a deliberate 
effort to increase the ee of women in economic life owing to 
the general shortage of labour. 

In the United Kingdom the recruitment of women for certain indus- 
tries, such as textiles, has been treated as a matter of great importance 
since the war. Efforts have also been made recently to stimulate the 
employment of women in the engineering industry, and the youth 
employment exchanges are encouraging girls to be trained for this 
industry and are helping them to become apprenticed in engineering 
works. Where new industries are established in particular areas, the 
Government has been trying to ensure that undertakings are set up 
in places where women are likely to be drawn into the employment 
market. 

In most of the countries whose economy has reached a high level of 
development women workers constitute a considerable proportion of 
the total working population. The number of women economically 
active has become so large in many sectors that they must be regarded 
as an integral part of the total labour force rather than a subsidiary 
source of labour or a reserve to be drawn upon in times of emergency. 
This is not, of course, a recent development: in certain industrialised 
countries (such as France) the already large labour force has remained 
at much the same level, though there is a general tendency for it to 
increase as the expansion of the national economy demands greater 
use of manpower resources. 

In a number of countries economic difficulties due to the increased 
cost of living have obliged many women, including married women and 
older women, to enter or return to employment. These women are faced 
with particular problems, since they are often without adequate training 
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and have difficulty in finding jobs despite the increased employment 
opportunities. On the other hand, in the countries where there is unem- 
ployment (which particularly affects unskilled workers) women suffer 
to a relatively larger extent than men. 

Employment opportunities for women are increasing in number 
and diversity in most of the economically developed countries, whether 
or not this is directly encouraged by the public authorities. The distinc- 
tion between men’s jobs and women’s jobs still exists in some countries, 
but in certain fields women have gained admittance to “ male” occu- 
pations and industries and this tendency has been strengthened in some 
of the belligerent countries as a result of experience during the war. 

In all the industrial countries the distribution of the female labour 
force according to the various branches of activity and degrees of skill 
has appreciably changed during the past 30 years. What is striking, 
however, is that women are still employed mainly in semi-skilled work, 
despite the progress that has certainly taken place ; in comparison with 
men, women’s chances of promotion are more limited and higher tech- 
nical qualifications are still exceptional among women, at least in industry 
and commerce. In other branches of activity (such as the professions 
and public administrations) women have been more successful in reaching 
the higher grades in the professional hierarchy. 

Female employment is evolving differently, however, in the new 
industries and in the older industries. A comparison of the situation 
in the chemical industry and in the textile industry will illustrate the 
two types of development. 

In the new expanding industries such as the chemical industry, a 
relatively large number of women are already employed in certain 
branches, such as rubber, fine chemicals, pharmaceutical’ products, 
cosmetics, soap, matches, rayon and allied products. A proportion of 
the women are employed directly on production as well as in the finishing 
and packaging of consumer goods. Women are mainly found among 
the semi-skilled workers, and comparatively seldom among the skilled 
or highly skilled workers. But they also form a substantial proportion 
of the salaried employees in these branches, being frequently used for 
secretarial and office duties. There are still very few women in technical, 
supervisory and managerial staffs. 

The employment of women in the chemical industry is still expanding 
and the experience of certain countries shows that it could, if necessary, 
be extended still further. In Canada, for example, the volume of female 
labour in the chemical industry almost doubled between 1939 and 1949, 
although the proportion of female to total labour changed little. In the 
United States the percentage of women among labourers and workmen 
was 14.7 in October 1939 and 18.7 in May 1947 (having reached 31.8 in 
October 1943), and the number of women in the industry increased 
from 46,000 in October 1939 to 104,900 in May 1947 (236,000 in October 
1943). In the United Kingdom, according to an official estimate in 
1943, women workers represented 52 per cent. of the total labour force 
in the chemical and explosives industry. This exceptionally high 
utilisation of women appears to have had certain long-term effects on 
female employment in the industry, as can be seen from the following 
figures for 1939, 1945 and 19491: 


17.L.0. Chemical Industries Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1950. 
General Report (Geneva, I1.L.0., 1950), pp. 174-5. 
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Women 


ere eee 210,500 73,900 
a ee 240,400 197,700 
August 1949 ..... 304,600 133,700 


In the textile industry, on the other hand, the relative importance 
of female labour does not appear to have altered very greatly in recent 
years. The following figures show the percentage of women workers 
to the total numbers of workers in the industry : Australia 52.4 per cent. 
(1948) ; Belgium 55.5 per cent. (1948) ; Canada 48.7 per cent. (1947) ; 
France 60.5 per cent. (1948) ; Germany 56.9 per cent. (1949) ; Sweden 
67.1 per cent. (1948) ; Switzerland 64.2 per cent. (1948) ; United Kingdom 
58.7 per cent. (1948).1_ In the United States, the proportion was 43 
per cent. (45 per cent. of all production workers but only 6 per cent. of 
all salaried employees). In some countries there has even been a slight 
downward trend for several years in the relative importance of the 
female labour force in the textile industry, particularly in certain 
branches. Occupations which had been traditionally “female” are 
gradually being opened to men and the distinction between men’s jobs 
and women’s jobs is becoming less rigid, partly for practical reasons— 
shortage of labour, reduced employment of women on heavy types of 
work, etc. The relative importance of female labour in the textile 
industry varies in the different countries and a careful study ~’ould 
doubtless show that, in those where the industry is new or where equip- 
ment is being extensively modernised, female labour loses the dominant 
position it holds in other countries. A characteristic of this “ female ” 
industry is the high proportion of women production workers (for 
example, in France and the United States). However, few women are 
admitted to highly skilled jobs and technical posts, as is shown by the 
examples of France and the United Kingdom. 

If the employment of women in industry is becoming more varied 
and more extensive (absolutely, if not relatively), the proportion of 
women among salaried employees and professional workers is also 
increasing, both relatively and absolutely. They form a considerable 
proportion of the workers in commerce, particularly in offices, sho 
and the hotel trade, certain branches being staffed almost exclusively 
by women. Among professional workers the proportion of women is 
smaller, although here again certain professions, such as nursing and 
social work, are essentially women’s professions. 

Among the current features of the female labour force, the apparently 
permanent increase in the employment of married women should also 
be mentioned. A recent international study by the International Labour 
Office ® suggests that, while the employment of married women has not 





11.L.0. Textiles Committee, Third Session, Lyons, 1950. General 
Report (Geneva, I.L.O., 1950), p. 108. 

2U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Women’s Bureau: Book of Facts on 
Women Workers (Bulletin No. 237, May 1950), p. 12. 

3 See “ Employment of Married Women and Mothers of Families ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, pp. 677-97. 
This article was based on data for 11 economically developed countries : 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
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developed at the same pace in each country, their participation in 
economic activities is increasing. This is true both in countries such 
as Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland, where 
the gainful employment of women is comparatively small, and in coun- 
tries such as the United Kingdom and the United States, where female 
employment has reached a high level. There seems to be a close con- 
nection between the trend in female employment as a whole and the 
trend in the employment of married women. Changes in the occupa- 
tional composition of the total labour force as a result of industrial and 
economic evolution may also have a bearing on this question. Demo- 
graphic factors, such as increases in the marriage and birth rates, also 
seem to play a part, and it is clear that the age and number of children 
are important elements in individual situations. 

Why are there so many married women in the employment market ? 
Naturally, economic necessity is a major incentive, particularly in the 
lowest income brackets. Statistics of large numbers of cases tan. this 
without any question as regards France and the United States, for 
instance. No less important a factor is the need for labour, either in 
particular areas or over the whole country. Under certain conditions 
in the employment market, married women represent a valuable reserve 
of labour. Moreover, the development of industries calling for the 
skills which are customarily associated with female labour (light engin- 
eering, for instance) often leads to increased employment of married 
women in the region. In other words, married women tend to,take 
advantage,of the new employment opportunities offered. 


Countries in the Non-Industrialised Regions 


In Asia, the Middle East and Latin America, the great majority of 
women work in agriculture, either on family farms or as paid hands. 
They constitute a substantial proportion of the agricultural labour 
force, though their relative importance cannot be determined exactly 
from the statistical data. Apart from housework, women are engaged 
in a variety of occupations closely connected with agricultural produc- 
tion and with livestock and poultry breeding, whether the undertaking 
is a smallholding, a large estate, or an undertaking run on industrial 
lines such as the tea, coffee, cotton and rubber plantations, where the 
proportion of women is frequently high owing to the system of family 
recruitment. In India, the percentages of women workers in the total 
labour force on tea, coffee and rubber estates in 1940 were about 45, 
40 and 25 respectively. Nevertheless, a comparison of the census 
figures from a number of economically underdeveloped countries 
reproduced in the table opposite suggests that a large number of the 
women workers in agriculture must be unpaid workers on family farms. 
It will be seen that the figures of women workers for the countries 
which do not include unpaid family workers in the census are so much 
lower that they presumably represent only a minority of the female 
labour force in agriculture. 

Handicrafts and small-scale industry form another particularly 
important branch of activity in the non-industrialised countries and 


1 NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE : Woman’s Role in Planned Economy 
(November 1947), Chapter II, pp. 45 ff. 
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NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN CERTAIN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 





Census year 


Women 





1940 
1940 
1938 
1943 
1937 
1931 
1947 
1940 
1945 








8,183,313 
579,796 
1,757,550 
619,461 
3,605,080 
72,021,185 
9,043,743 
1,060,476 
3,800,285 


1,270,199 
39,767 
1,562,930 
10,895 
703,121 
28,015,863 
8,767,854 
485,713 
1,923,431 


1941 594,664 40,936 

















Source. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 (Geneva, 1951), table 2. 
2 Persons engaged in “ domestic and school activities ” are not included. 
* Incl. employers, workers on own account, and wage and salary earners, but not unpaid family workers. 


women are employed to a considerable extent in the production of 
domestic articles for family use, small-scale manufacturing, and industrial 
home work. It is not, however, possible to estimate the proportion of 
women engaged in these types of work. In the underdeveloped countries 
handicraft production includes not only many goods for export but also 
a considerable part of the goods for local consumption, as large-scale 
production and imports are unable to meet the needs of the national 


market. Handicrafts are being promoted in certain countries as a 
means of providing the urban and rural working class (particularly 
women) with a source of income. The efforts of some Asian countries, 
such as India, to organise and expand cottage industries should be 
mentioned in this connection. 

The employment of women in industry is not negligible, particularly 
in China, Japan and the Philippines, and it is tending to increase as the 
underdeveloped countries are gradually industrialised. The relative 
and absolute size of the female labour force in the factories vary consider- 
ably from one country to another. In Japan and the Philippines women 
workers constitute a large proportion of the total labour force. In China 
great efforts are being made to develop the female labour force in fac- 
tories, both as regards quantity and quality. In other countries, as in 
India, the number of women factory workers is increasing but their 
relative importance is apparently declining and has never reached a 
high level. 

The occupational distribution of women workers in industry is 
changing, though so far only very slowly. In the underdeveloped 
countries women are principally employed in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, matches and tobacco and other secon industries, and also in 
seasonal occupations connected with the f industry and textiles. 
They are generally used for unskilled work ; and there are still too many 
cases, particularly in Asia, where they are employed on heavy jobs in 
building, road construction, at the pitheads and in the loading of boats. 
Attempts are, however, being made to use women in industry for jobs 
requiring precision and manual dexterity, such as the assembling of 
telephones, radios and other electrical equipment, and even as laboratory 
assistants in industrial undertakings. 
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PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 
FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Although the general principles for the vocational training of girls 
and women are of universal application, separate consideration must be 
given to the economically and technically advanced areas of the world, 
where such training has developed in a fairly homogeneous manner, 
and the countries or regions where it still occurs only sporadically. The 
problems in the countries of the first group are genuine vocational 
training problems, and they only arise in the countries and regions of 
the second group in so far as these undergo economic development. 
The vast and urgent problems peculiar to the countries of the second 
group, on the other hand, are mainly connected with the development 
of basic education and a general school system and with the development 
of the national economies. It therefore seems best to consider the 

eneral problems of vocational guidance and training for girls and women 
rst, and then to devote a separate section to the special aspects of 
vocational guidance and training in the less developed areas or countries. 

The legislation of a large number of countries explicitly or implicitly 
recognises the principles for the vocational training of women laid down 
in the Vocational Training Recommendation, 19391; and there are now 
many vocational schools, training centres and higher technical schools 
that are, in principle, open to both sexes, with the same courses and 
certificates for boys and girls. However, in many cases the vocational 
training facilities available to women do not permit complete and 
thorough observance of the principles. 

Generally speaking, the defects in the vocational training of girls 
and women appear to be mainly attributable to two sets of circum- 
stances. First, there is a group of factors (predominantly psychological 
and social) which still tend, even in economically and technically ad- 
vanced countries, to deter women from undergoing vocational training 
or from choosing any vocation outside certain traditional fields.2 Second, 
the facilities for vocational training available to girls and women are 
not always adequate quantitatively or qualitatively, and often do not 
afford training for a proper career. 


Factors Affecting the Attitude of Women to a Career 


The lack of interest shown by girls in systematic training for a career 
and their lack of imagination in the choice of an occupation are partly 
due to the type of general education which they receive and to the fact 
that even today they are often unaware of the opportunities open to 
them. While the general compulsory education given to boys empha- 
sises the importance of a career, tries to give them a picture of economic 
life and, in an increasing number of countries, introduces them gradually 
to the simple techniques of manual work, the education given to girls 
rarely takes account of vocational needs to the same extent (even by 


1Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirty-fourth Session, Geneva, 
1951, Report III (II) : Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and 
on Recommendations (Article 19 of the Constitution), pp. 12-49. 

2Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirty-third Session, Geneva, 
1950, Report V(1): Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value, pp. 101-7. 
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merely offering a choice between sewing and manual work of the t 
done by men) and rarely suggests that there are other eocutndiene tie 
the girls apart from home making. 

The same tendency is sometimes apparent even in the vocational 
training provided for women. Many courses in dressmaking, domestic 
science, etc., cater indiscriminately for future housewives and future 
semi-skilled workers, and some of the related classroom courses for girl 
apprentices or trainees tend to prepare them for housework rather than 
to develop their general knowledge. Examples of this tendency can 
also be found in the vocational rehabilitation facilities offered to young 
workers who are unemployed. In Belgium, for instance, the centres set 
up to provide occupation for young unemployed have general educational 
courses which are not the same for boys and for girls; the girls are 
given classes in dressmaking, cooking, child care, etc., while the boys 
receive instruction somewhat similar to an all-purposes pre-apprentice- 
ship course and have opportunities for doing useful jobs that help them 
to preserve their technical skills. The value of systematic training for 
the responsibilities and duties of a housewife is evident, but it is impor- 
tant that this should not limit the girls’ opportunities of acquiring the 
additional general knowledge needed for embarking on a career. 

The vocational guidance and counselling services also tend to take 
a conservative attitude with regard to women’s employment. Though 
a considerable variety of occupations are now open to women, many 
girls are still quite unaware of possible careers corresponding to their 
abilities and tastes. 

In many cases the vocational guidance officers themselves are unable 
to keep abreast of women’s employment opportunities and prospects. 
Moreover, when the service is divided, as is often the case, into men’s 
and women’s sections, there is a tendency for the person responsible 
for guiding girls to concentrate first on the “ female ” occupations and 
then, through lack of time or encouragement, to make no further 
inquiries. 

The conservative attitude of the vocational guidance services is also 
explained in part by the need to win and keep the confidence of the 
public ; they therefore hesitate to give any advice which could be criti- 
cised, and only direct a girl towards “ new ” occupations if in addition 
to normal aptitudes she possesses the gifts and character which will 
enable her to overcome the prejudice and other special difficulties that 
she may encounter in such careers. There is also the consideration that, 
among the new openings for women, many of the jobs offer little hope 
of advancement. Guidance officers are usually reluctant to direct girls 
with normal abilities into these occupations, preferring to suggest some 
genuine trade involving apprenticeship, and this naturally limits the 
range of opportunities. 

Two common practices in vocational guidance services reinforce the 
effects of the lack of knowledge and reluctance mentioned above. 
One is the division into men’s and women’s sections, each working 
in a watertight compartment. The other relates to the choice of the 
aptitude tests for girls. These are in ay some based on an initial 
battery different from the one used for the s. For example, certain 
tests of mechanical skill are not included in the battery used for girls, 
while tests associated in the minds of the guidance officers with women’s 
occupations because they involve fineness of perception, sense of rhythm 
and precision are not applied to the boys. This practice is objectionable 
for two reasons : the line of thought underlying it is of doubtful validity 
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from the scientific point of view ; and it also seems a pity to limit in 
this way the examination of the individual which is to form the basis for 
vocational advice. 

As women become gainfully occupied to an increasing extent it is 
in the interests both of the national economy and of the women them- 
selves that they should have the same opportunities for school and pre- 
vocational guidance as men and for a general education based on the 
assumption that many girls will take up a career. Close co-operation 
is needed at the international level in this respect between the various 
specialised agencies concerned with education, vocational guidance and 
manpower policy, if the progress already achieved is to be continued 
with success. 

On the other hand, although the attitude of girls and women to a 
career has changed considerably, particularly since the war, there is 
still a tendency in many cases to consider their presence on the employ- 
ment market as a temporary phenomenon. The girls themselves hesitate 
to undertake a training course of any great length, hoping to give up 
their career after marriage. 

The parents, for their part, are often unwilling to make the additional 
sacrifice needed if the daughter is to be fully trained for a vocation or 
even given basic training for the branch which best corresponds to her 
aptitudes and tastes. This is a particularly important factor when there 
are several children in the family. Where the claims of the girls conflict 
with those of the boys, the parents often consider it better to concentrate 
their financial efforts on the vocational training of the boys. It may 
also happen that public or private financial assistance (such as scholar- 
ships) makes it possible for the boys to be trained for their chosen 


occupation, while corresponding facilities for the girls are not yet avail- 
able or are inadequate. Financial obstacles are even more of a hindrance 
to the vocational training of adult women who are obliged to go out 
to work. Here again it is important that women should be given the 
same encouragement and assistance as men receive in similar circum- 
stances. 

The —— of equal rights for men and women in regard to training 


is bound to remain a dead letter as long as the economic burden on those 
who wish to take a training course is heavier for the girls and women 
than for the boys and men, 


Training Facilities Available to Girls and Women 


While for various reasons women still do not take full advantage of 
the opportunities for vocational training open to them, it must be 
admitted that in many cases the number and type of facilities available 
to women do not correspond to the present importance of the female 
labour force. The fact that a large proportion of working women are 
restricted to unskilled jobs is evidence of real shortcomings in the 
training facilities open to them. It is true that the facilities in the 
handicraft occupations traditionally regarded as women’s work (for 
example, dressmaking) are enough to satisfy the demand for trained 
women workers or even to provide a slight surplus, and that equivalent 
or identical training facilities for both sexes have for some time been 
available as regards certain types of work in shops and offices. In most 
occupations, however, the fact that women have only a limited access 
to skilled employment is mainly due to the lack of opportunity for 
appropriate training. 
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The quantitative and qualitative inadequacy of the training arrange- 
ments for girls and women is not only a serious handicap to them in 
their employment but it is also detrimental to industry when efforts 
are being made to ifcrease the productivity of labour. 


Mixed Occupations. 


In the mixed occupations equivalence in the training opportunities 
open to both sexes could in principle be achieved if at all grades parallel 
facilities (girls’ departments in vocational schools, apprenticeship 
centres and training workshops) were provided for girls and women, or if 
the facilities hitherto reserved for boys and men were made available to 
girls and women also. 

The developments of recent years have indeed followed these lines. 
Substantial progress was made in this respect during the war * and some 
of the wartime achievements are becoming permanent. A further 
impetus was given by the acute shortage of labour after the end of 
hostilities, and the progress made has spread to countries which were 
not directly affected by war conditions. 

As a result of these various factors the technical training system for 
the mixed occupations is itself tending to become mixed in several coun- 
tries, while elsewhere efforts are being made to provide enough voca- 
tional schools or centres for girls who are training for occupations which 
are not traditionally regarded as “female”. In the United States 
mixed vocational training is wag ang: f -caypem.. the concept of “ male ” 
and “ female” jobs ; training for skilled occupations in the technical 
schools and by apprenticeship is in principle available to women in the 
same way as to men. In the United Kingdom the present programme 
of vocational training takes account of wartime experience in the use of 
female labour and the vocational training of women at government 
centres. The occupations for which training is available both to men 
and women include a number of trades in which women were successful 
during the war, such as the manufacture of scientific lampblown glass- 
ware, and ophthalmic, optical and surgical equipment. There is also a 
development of apprenticeship for girls in the engineering trades, which 
comprises two grades (skilled and technical), but this is only available 
to girls in so far as the undertakings will accept them. * 

In France an apprenticeship centre for girls was established in 1946 
to provide training for jobs which have only recently become open to 
women—mechanical drawing, radio engineering and machine assembly. ® 
Other mixed apprenticeship centres in France offer training in clock 
and watch making, precision engineering, electric fitting, etc. 
Apprenticeship is open to girls in some “ new ” industries ; in the che- 
mical industry, for example, there were 400 women among the 1,500 
apprentices in 1947. A similar trend exists in Switzerland, where an 
increasing number of apprentice training courses traditionally considered 


1It should be pointed out that in addition to the real progress made 
during the war, various short-term intensive training schemes were establishd 
that enabled female labour to be used ng ee for certain semi-skilled 


or skilled jobs in the “ male ” occupations. The continuation of such methods 
would, however, be detrimental in the long run to the aim here envisaged. 


2 The Woman Engineer (London), Spring-Summer 1950, p. 340. 
3 Avenirs pueven Universitaire de Statistique et de Documentation 
Scolaire et Professionnelle, Paris), February 1951. 
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as “ male ” are now being gradually opened to girls—druggist, laboratory 
worker, optician, photographer, weaver and also some occupations in 
the watch-making industry. 

These advances are likely to lessen the differences in content and 
standard which for a long time made women’s vocational qualifications 
of less value than those of men. Nevertheless, closer inspection is 
required in order to see whether the mixed or parallel courses now 
provide equivalent training pb nese for boys and girls and, if not, 
whether such equivalence can be achieved. We find that differences still 
exist, even where the training facilities are mixed, and that certain grades 
of training, such as upgrading courses, are not open to girls or women. 

In addition, as already mentioned, there are many cases where the 
vocational training and even the general knowledge of girls and 
women is less complete than that of male entrants. omen who enter 
industry often have less understanding of work in an undertaking than 
men and therefore need special preparation. Allowance must also 
be made for the fact that most girls and women at present have less 
elementary knowledge of mathematics and the natura Isciences and less 
general acquaintance with simple mechanics, technology, and the 
handling of tools, than boys and men. Various methods have been 
used to overcome this difficulty. In the United States, for example, 
certain undertakings have preliminary training courses for women or 
allow women more time to conclude the training programmes for unskilled 
occupations in which both men and women are enrolled. 

However, even where progress has been made, much still remains 
to be done before both sexes have equal opportunities of proper careers 
and equal chances of promotion. As we have said, the general education 
and basic training given to girls and women are still in many cases inade- 
quate. Their training for industrial trades and office work is often 
nothing more than a brief introduction or is so limited that there is 
little real possibility of advancement. It often happens that, owing to 
lack of systematic and sufficiently broad vocational training, women 
are incapable of performing all the operations of a given trade (such as 
adjustments and running repairs to machinery). 

Sound basic instruction will prepare the way for the acquisition of 
further practical and theoretical lhadetetion. which is one of the require- 
ments for promotion to the higher grades. But it is also necessary that 
facilities for further training in the form of courses or in-plant training, 
identical with or equivalent to those open to men, should be made 
available for women. It appears, however, that in many cases this is 
not yet done. In an engineering factory in the United Kinasdom boys 
under 16 spend a full day a week at the factory school ; in addition, any 
apprentice who gives proof of aptitude can spend one day a week at 
the local technical college working for the national certificate of engin- 
eering and, later, the higher certificate. Each year the factory awards 
three scholarships that enable the holder to become a fully-fledged 
mechanic at the age of 21. For the female staff, on the other hand, the 
only facilities offered are for girls under 18 to spend one day a week at 
= girls’ school in the factory, and for women workers to attend evening 
classes. 

Apart from the opportunities for further training during employment, 
access to the intermediate and higher grades of a career is generally 


1 Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management (London), January- 
February 1949, p. 27. 
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obtained to a great extent by attending full-time vocational schools. 
Although girls and women are increasingly admitted to such schools on 
the same footing as boys and men, there are still certain defects in the 
arrangements, particularly as regards training for intermediate technical 
posts and for supervisory duties. 

As regards the various supervisory grades, it is difficult to know 
whether the problem is one of access to training or of access to the 
position. In undertakings ee a mixed labour force modern 
training courses for supervisory jobs are generally open in principle to 
women, but the number of women supervisors so trained is still relatively 
small. This situation seems mainly due to the psychological difficulty 
of accepting a forewoman in a workshop where men and women work 
side by side. But it is also due to the fact that there are relatively few 
women candidates who possess, in addition to their actual vocational 
qualifications, certain other necessary technical knowledge. 

Then, too, this disproportion may or 2 be an expression of the 
greater disinclination of female than of male workers to hold positions 
of responsibility. Wartime experience in the United Kingdom and the 
United States has nevertheless shown that selected women candidates 
can be prepared for supervisory and intermediate technical positions 
without having different training from men. 

As regards higher technical training, on the other hand, the facilities 
are readily available to women in most countries. It is true that rela- 
tively few women take the higher courses leading to careers in industry, 
but many train for certain professions, such as medicine and teaching. 
This situation, which is largely due to social reasons, does not raise any 
problems of vocational training as such, except in so far as there are 
still occupations which are closed to women in certain countries. 


“ Female” Occupations. 


Under the present system of division of labour between men and 
women workers, certain occupations are still regarded as essentially 
“female”, and conditions of work in them are somewhat different 
from those in other branches of activity. In relation to these occupa- 
tions the question of vocational training is a more general one ; instead 
of merely asking how far the vocational training for women differs 
from that for men, we must now assess the level of vocational traini 
as a whole in these very varied occupations where the special sesiel 
and economic position of women workers partly explains the inade- 
quacies of the training programmes. The problem in these occupations 
is twofold : (1) to create as many genuine careers as possible, with oppor- 
tunities for advancement and specialisation and with a social and 
economic standing comparable to that of other occupations for which 
similar qualifications are required ; and (2) to raise the practical and 
technical level of training in several of the occupations in the interests 
both of the workers themselves and of increased efficiency. 

In many instances the problem of opening up genuine careers runs 
parallel with the need to rehabilitate certain occupations or grou 
of occupations. Technical advances in office organisation, for example, 
have led to an ever greater subdivision of the work, so that a large 
proportion of the staff (particularly the female employees) perform 
purely mechanical tasks requiring little skill. This results in a lower- 
ing of the standard required for new entrants and trainees, and there 
is a growing tendency, particularly marked among girls, to neglect 
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general basic studies. This process transforms office work into a blind- 
alley occupation. At the same time, however, the growing complexity 
and scope of administration and management both in large and in 
small undertakings has led to the development of more important 
secretarial posts in intermediate positions between the technical staff 
and the shorthand-typists, and there are other administrative posts 
involving supervision which rank even higher. A career is thus being 
opened for which vocational training programmes are beginning to 
cater. In France, for instance, public vocational education for office 
work now comprises elementary, secondary and higher grades. 

A similar process is at work in other exclusively or predominantly 
“female ” occupations originally regarded as more or less unskilled. 
Considerable efforts have been made to raise the status of saleswomen, 
nurses, welfare workers and domestic servants, for example. In all 
cases of this kind, the work done in improving conditions of employ- 
ment and raising the status of the occupation implies a basic change 
of attitude as regards the vocational qualifications required and the 
arrangements for acquiring them. 

Thus, in Switzerland, the occupation of saleswoman has been subject 
to federal apprenticeship regulations since 1938, and a two years’ 
course of full training is designed to make the apprentice “a sales- 
woman capable of working independently ”. The regulations prescribe 
that the apprentice must be given an opportunity “ of acquiring adequate 
vocational knowledge, including knowledge of selling methods and 
merchandise ” and that the course shall cover “ all the duties of a well- 
run business, such as assisting in the checking of stocks, restocking, 
unpacking and packing, inspection and stacking of goods and other 
warehousing duties. The apprentice must also take part in partial or 
general stocktakings.” It should be noted that the occupation is 
regarded as a mixed rather than as an exclusively “ female ” occupa- 
tion ; although the apprenticeship specifically relates to “ saleswomen ” 
the regulations state: “the training of male sales personnel (sales- 
men) is also permitted ; these regulations shall apply to such personnel 
mutatis mutandis”. 

The movement to raise the status of nursing, by placing it on a 
par with the liberal and intellectual professions, has mainly consisted 
of attempts to organise it into various branches, to raise the level of 
knowledge, to provide organised vocational training and to set up a 
system of grades based on diplomas. In other words, the main emphasis 
is on greater awareness of the qualifications required for nursing and 
better opportunities for acquiring them. A striking example of the 
subdivision of a profession in connection with the raising of its status 
is the recent creation and official recognition of the grade of assistant 
nurse in several countries. The qualifying training for this job is shorter 
and of a more practical nature than that for full nurses and the 
result has been to enhance considerably the value of the full nurse’s 
diploma. 

The recent evolution in the guiding principles of social policy has 
brought about a radical change in the character of social service. 
Formerly a matter of philanthropy and often charity, welfare work 
is tending to develop into a many-sided public service requiring large 
and competent staffs. The shortage of qualified personnel is one of 
the problems of the hour. As in the other cases mentioned above, the 
only reason why the training problems are specifically “female” prob- 
lems is that welfare work is an occupation particularly attractive 
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to and suitable for women, in which a very large proportion of the 
workers are in fact women. Without going into detail on the question 
of training for welfare work ?, it a oat pointed out that the change 
from activities based on charity to functions for which definite voca- 
tional qualifications are required raises four simultaneous questions : 
the provision of appropriate —— facilities, the preparation of 
training programmes, the creation of + eee and the supervision of 
the training given by the various social service schools. 

The problem of raising the status of domestic work is particularly 
complex, chiefly because many of the duties which are paid for are 
identical with the unpaid activities of most women in their own house- 
holds. This fact also explains the continued strength of the tradition 
that no special training is required for domestic work except practical 
— At the same time an acute shortage of labour has developed 

n all branches of domestic service, and the need for a radical change 
of attitude and methods of training has become clear.* 

On the other hand, while the number of vocational training courses 
available has increased greatly (in some cases, in excess of needs), 
the technical and practical training given is defective in some of the 
“female” trades. 

The occupational aptitudes of women do not differ basically from 
those of men—as was long believed or at least publicly stated—and 
no special training methods need to be employed for teaching women 
a trade. The choice of teaching methods and the preparation of sound 
training programmes do not therefore raise any problems that are 
peculiar to women. It may, however, be asked whether, at the current 
stage of development of training institutions, women enjoy the ad- 
vantages of systematic training by rational methods to the same extent 
as men. 

The general principles governing the choice of methods and pro- 
grammes are based upon systematic analysis of occupations, operations 
and processes.* The aim is in all cases to enable the trainee to acquire 
more reliable and precise knowledge in a shorter time than in the past. 
The desire to formulate effective methods and programmes based on 
modern analytical principles results in prime importance being given 
to the study of current conditions in the practice of the trades and to 
keeping programmes abreast of the employment market situation. It 
appears, however, that in the case of many traditionally “ female” 
occupations (particularly handicrafts) the present organisation of 
training leaves much to be desired in this respect in most countries. 
Thus, one writer in France has pointed out that there are “ schools 
financed by means of the apprenticeship tax to give instruction in 


1 This was fully discussed at the 7th Session of the Social Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council (Geneva, 19 March-13 April 1951). 

2 The problems of vocational training for domestic work were examined 
by a committee of experts at the International Labour Office in July 1951. 

8’ For a description of these principles, see International Labour Con- 
ference, Thirty-third Session, 1950, Report IX (1): Vocational Training 
of Adults, Sodieiion Disabled Persons (Geneva, I.L. O., 1949), Ch. III, It 
should be noted that the application of the principles described is in no 
way limited to the training of adults. An example of the eae of 
modern principles to the training of women is given in an I.L.O. study 
of the problems of recruitment and vocational training in the textile 
industry—I.L.0. Textiles Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1949, 
Report II: Employment Problems (Geneva, 1.L.0., 1948), Appendix II. 
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sewing .. which do not employ any of the methods essential for the 
garment industry. The full course of individual training takes up many 
class hours and causes a loss of valuable apprenticeship time when 
60,000 men and women workers are needed for the ready-made clothing 
industries.”’1 It would probably be easy to find many other examples. 

It therefore seems necessary to consider whether the vocational 
training of girls and women has kept step with changes in production 
techniques and the long-term trends of the employment market, and 
whether old-fashioned methods have not persisted to a greater extent 
that in the “ male ” or mixed occupations. The type, extent and urgency 
of further reforms can only be judged after such a study has been carried 
out. 

A further problem is the rapid growth of private schools, giving 
training for certain “ female ” occupations which is often superficial and 
of doubtful quality. At the end of the course the pupils are generally 
able to find immediate employment, but their prospects for the future 
are extremely uncertain. The need for supervision of private schools is 
particularly urgent in the case of beauty treatment, secretarial and 
dressmaking occupations, for which increasing numbers of private schools 
have grown up in the last few years. These exploit the demand among 
girls for rapid training and provide a hasty and inadequate course of 
instruction. This is the reason why private schools providing training 
for these occupations are to an increasing extent coming under direct 
or indirect State control in certain countries. 


SPECIAL TRAINING PROBLEMS IN THE NON-INDUSTRIALISED 
REGIONS 


In the non-industrialised regions, no special teaching problems 
—_— to arise in connection with the vocational education or training 
of girls and women or with the training of women teachers, but the 
vocational training situation and needs as regards agriculture, handi- 
crafts and other branches of activity present certain quantitative and 
qualitative differences owing to the special conditions in these regions. 


General Conditions 


In the non-industrialised countries the position of women is consi- 
derably affected by religious factors and social traditions. In many 
of them there are also special features of the social structure : subdivision 
of the population into castes, as in parts of the Far East, and co-existence 
of nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes with the settled population, as in 
Iraq, Syria and Libya. These factors, particularly that of nomadism, 
make education and vocational training particularly difficult. 

Two different types of economy are generally present simultaneously 
in the underdeveloped regions—a modern agricultural or industrial 
economy of recent origin, and a traditional economy of the rural and 
artisan type. The former is founded on the use of modern techniques, 
while the other clings to the ancient traditional methods. The employ- 
ment situation and vocational training problems of women are different 
in these two sectors. Even in countries where modern industry has 
become important, the traditional rural sector is still the main source 
of employment for women and the field where women workers are 


1 Revue de l’enseignement technique (Paris), January 1947, p. 20. 
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most numerous in relation to male workers. In addition, most of the 
underdeveloped countries are suffering from visible or disguised under- 
employment. This situation, combined with the religious and social 
factors, tends to act as a brake on the utilisation of female labour. 

Nevertheless, women play an important part in the economic life 
of the underdeveloped countries ey in agriculture and certain 
industries) and in those sectors where the female labour force has been 
small there is on the whole a tendency for it to grow. The question of 
women’s vocational training is of far-reaching and immediate importance 
because of the present size of the female labour force, the manpower 
needs of expanding national economies and, perhaps above all, the 
general need to raise labour productivity in all fields. 

Illiteracy and the continued shortage of schools despite government 
efforts in many of the countries generally affect the women more than the 
men, as much of the work done has so far been directed to the male 
population. However, in some regions there is a growing appreciation 
of the possible advantages to be gained from concentrating the first 
efforts in fundamental education on the female population. There is 
also the further difficulty that in the urban centres, in so far as schools 
have been established, vocational education suffers from the greater 
prestige that attaches to humane studies. This fact certainly has adverse 
effects, at least indirectly, on vocational training for girls and women 
by creating an unfavourable atmosphere and a shortage of instructors. 

The action taken in the various countries to develop women’s voca- 
tional training reflects the difficulties just described. In the areas with 
a rural economy the first stage is to give women the same facilities as 
men for overcoming illiteracy, and to provide the whole population with 
basic education. Considerable efforts are being made in this direction 
in several countries, and rural elementary schools are being established 
where possible, though it has been found that in many instances a preli- 
minary stage using travelling teachers is necessary. There is growing 
recognition of the role of women both as instruments for c ing out 
the educational programme (by training travelling women teachers and 
welfare workers, courses for village midwives, etc.) and as its first objec- 
tive (by giving elementary instruction in housework, agriculture and 
handicrafts to country women, knowledge of these techniques may be 
spread more rapidly). 

In areas where a system of general education and more or less deve- 
loped vocational training facilities already exist, girls and women usuall 
have much more limited opportunities than boys and men, and a ave | 
higher proportion of girls than boys do not attend school regularly. The 
same lack of attendance occurs in the various grades of vocational 
education and, even where training facilities exist for girls and women, 
they are frequently not used to the maximum extent. This raises an 
oo initial problem, which can only be solved gradually by co- 
ordinated efforts on the part of the public authorities and various private 
organisations to develop comparable elementary education facilities for 
children of both sexes and to carry out information and guidance work 
among girls from the elementary school stage onwards. On the interna- 
tional level a co-ordinated effort is required on the part of the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations. 


Agriculture 


_ It is generally agreed that in agriculture where women play an 
important role—particularly as unpaid family workers—the pro- 
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ductivity of labour must be raised so that the food requirements and 
other needs of the population can be met. Better training for the 
various types of agricultural work also helps to improve living conditions 
in the rural areas ; and if agrarian reforms are carried out, the country 
dweller will need to be more familiar with modern farming methods, 

Attempts have already been made to improve the technical know- 
ledge of women in agriculture though, on the whole, what has been 
achieved is still very inadequate. In some of the Latin-American 
countries the rural elementary schools are used as elementary training 
centres for boys and girls in agriculture. Adults can also, in some cases, 
obtain basic training or guidance. In other cases, trained personnel 
tour the villages and spread technical knowledge among the adult 
female population. 

In other countries, the arrangements for training women for farming 
also include agricultural elementary or intermediate schools and 
“ female ” or mixed farm-schools, in addition to the instruction given 
in the primary schools. 

Handicrafts 


In view of the economic importance of handicrafts, it is important 
that the traditional skills should be handed on systematically and that 
new skills should be introduced. In some occupations the workers are 
predominantly women, but handicraft training for women has only 
developed to a limited extent, even though in a number of countries 
it is the only form of vocational education open to women other than the 
training for girls and women in domestic schools or courses. In some 
cases the handicraft training for women completely disregards the 
practical side as a means of earning a living. Techniques are some- 
times taught in mixed centres where girls are only admitted to some 
of the courses. In most cases handicraft instruction for girls and women 
is given separately from that for men. 

In India, for example, where considerable efforts are being made 
to develop cottage industries, hardly any vocational training is yet 
being given (though an instructors’ training scheme was started in 
Mysore in 1950, providing intensive six-week residential courses in 
spinning and weaving, silkworm breeding, pottery, carpentry, rope 
and mat making, bee-keeping, etc.). In Latin America, girls are taught 
handicraft skills either in vocational schools at the elementary level 
(as in Venezuela) or as part of the general primary school course. 
There are also some facilities for adult women, such as the centres for 
unemployed women in Peru, which give training in cottage crafts. 
In Syria, the only vocational school open to girls gives four-year courses 
leading to a certificate in dressmaking, lacemaking and the decorative 
arts. In Iran, there is a handicraft school at Teheran but women are 
only admitted to the course in miniature painting given by women 
instructors. 

There are also secondary girls’ schools—in Iran, Iraq and Vene- 
zuela, for example—which provide handicraft classes as well as general 
education. These schools are mainly attended by young middle-class 
girls who do not intend to enter a career, though a few girls later take 
up teaching in the girls’ elementary schools. 


Industry 


The vocational training of women for industrial work has been 
expanded very little in spite of the increased and more varied employ- 
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ment of women in industry, and there is rarely any provision at all 
for supervisory or specialised training. It is true that there is some 
difference in the facilities for girls and those for adult women: in the 
countries where female vocational training exists, it usually caters 
mainly for girls, though there are also a few evening courses and training 
centres for adult women. These usually give very unspecialised training 
and in many cases have been established as a form of assistance for 
refugees, unemployed, etc. 

In recent years, however, some progress has been made both as 
regards the variety of occupations for which training is provided and as 
regards the quality and quantity of vocational courses. In Asia, the 
vocational training of women for industry is still in the preliminary 
stage, though it is being actively promoted in certain countries, such as 
China. Plans have been prepared in some of the Indian provinces to 
provide courses for women in watch making, radio repairs, electric- 
coil making, mechanical drawing, photography, etc. In Siam the 
number of girls taking technical courses is quite considerable, as is 
shown by the following figures.* 








1946 1947 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Higher vocational schools . . . 516 2,042 445 2,025 
Secondary vocational schools. . 8 255 112 337 
Elementary vocational schools . 1,557 2,888 2,842 3,864 
0 Pee or 2,081 5,185 3,399 6,226 


The above figures for elementary schools include totals for a large 
number of homecraft schools where dressmaking is also taught and which 
are included among the vocational schools. 

In the Middle East, vocational training for industry is practically 
non-existent except in one or two countries. In Syria, for example, 
there were 194 girls and 1,128 boys in the public vocational schools in 
1949, 

In Latin America, vocational education is gradually developing but 
there are few facilities for training in the new industrial occupations. 
Even where these exist, women hesitate to make use of them ; in Uruguay 
for a where in principle women have access to all industrial 
schools of the secondary level, only a few attend the draughtsmanship 
courses at the building industries school, and in Bolivia the total number 
of females in the public and private vocational schools in 1948 was 162. 
The training system in the latter country provides courses in the 
“female” trades: a three years’ course for operatives, two years’ 
additional studies for foremanship, and two years at a training college 
for teachers of manual crafts and domestic arts. In Peru, the secondary 
technical colleges for girls prepare them for manual occupations and 
there are also facilities for specialised and supervisory training ; for 
adult women there are qualifying or further training courses in the 
industrial colleges. In Venezuela there are also day or evening voca- 
tional classes for women workers in the “ female ” industries. 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 11: Training Problems in the Far East (Geneva, 1948), p. 73. 
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There are also a few industrial courses in Latin America to train 
women for modern industrial processes : the National Apprenticeship 
Board programmes in Argentina and the S.E.N.A.I. programmes in 
Brazil provide courses in electrical engineering (generally coil-winding) 
which are open to women. S.E.N.A.I. also trains women assistants for 
industrial laboratories. 


Health and Social Work 


There is at present an acute shortage of qualified health and social 
workers (nurses, midwives, welfare workers, elementary school teachers), 
and recruitment and training problems are considerable. It is true that 
training facilities are beginning to be provided, particularly since the 
war, and as regards nursing in particular progress has recently been 
made in some of the Latin-American countries and in Egypt, India, 
Japan and Pakistan. All the same, the raising of the standards of 
health and education will require extensive services for which suitable 
personnel is still lacking. 

Programmes adapted to the particular needs of these countries are 
required in order to train fully qualified teachers, health workers and 
social workers ; but the provision of adequate numbers of specialised 
schools raises enormous difficulties owing to meagre financial resources 
and the scarcity of capable staff. The part which the international 
organisations, acting in collaboration, could play here should be empha- 
sised. 

Owing to the urgency and immensity of the needs and the scarcity 
of personnel in these occupations, rapid training methods have to be 
employed to obtain personnel capable of being used at least as auxiliary 
workers, in addition to the systematic training of fully qualified per- 
sonnel. In Israel, for example, immigrant women with the necessary 
general educational attainments are trained for auxiliary nursing duties 
in three months. 

Thus, there is a need for the application of intensive and rapid 
training methods to train personnel who can be utilised immediately, 
without however endangering the efficiency of the services. It seems 
likely that the training techniques recently invented and tried in more 
advanced countries could be used with advantage in this field. It should 
be noted that in several of the countries concerned the development of 
general secondary education for girls, which for social reasons has 
reached a relatively high level, is producing a reserve—though as yet 
an inadequate one—of girls and women suitable for rapid training or 
training of the more thorough type. In these cases, the question is 
therefore one of recruitment. 


Other Occupations 


The vocational training of women for commercial occupations is 
fairly well developed, notably in Latin America, although in some 
countries, such as India, it is only in the preliminary stage. The training 
arrangements for these occupations seem to be more frequently of the 
mixed type, or there are equivalent facilities for the two sexes. In 
Bolivia, for example, there were 365 girls and 394 boys in the public 
commercial schools in 1949. 

The subjects most frequently taught are typing, shorthand (less 
commonly), secretarial work, sometimes translation and interpretation, 
and the operation of office machines. There are fairly numerous courses 
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at the secondary level ; in Egypt, for example, elementary and inter- 
mediate commercial schools were established for girls in 1947 and 1945 
respectively. At the university level the commercial training facilities 
are generally available to women, but there are still very few female 
students in the schools of economics and commerce leading to adminis- 
trative and business careers. 

In many of the underdeveloped countries women’s opportunities 
for university education are fairly extensive, in contrast to the situa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary levels. It is not unusual in these 
countries for women to be admitted to the universities on the same 
footing as men. The majority take the courses in arts, medicine and law, 
but women are also beginning to study science in preparation for indus- 
trial careers. In Mexico, for example, the industrial schools of the 
Polytechnic Institute and the classes at the independent University 
of Mexico are mixed (notably, the courses in engineering, electricity, 
chemistry and architecture). In Peru, where university classes are 
mixed, there were 2,358 women out of a total of 9,197 students in 1946 ; 
most of the girls were in the law and arts faculties, but some were 
studying chemistry or industrial chemistry and a few were preparing 
to become architects or engineers. In Syria there is little vocational 
education at the elementary and secondary level for women, but 288 
out of a total of 1,566 (Syrian) students at the university in 1949 were 
women ; here again most of the women were in the faculties of arts, 
law and medicine, but in 1949 there were a number of girls in the 
engineering faculty at Aleppo. 

The small number of girls attending intermediate vocational schools 
has been found to be due in certain countries to the fact that the technical 
colleges were not open to girls, while they could take similar courses 
of study at the universities in the same way as men. There is also 
the prestige of university education among the middle classes from which 
girls wishing to pursue secondary and higher vocational studies would 


normally come. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Certain immediate conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing 
study and the discussions at the meeting of experts on women’s work 
convened by the I.L.O. in December 1951, and broad lines for action 


can already be suggested. 


(1) Women workers have become an integral part of the labour 
force, and the distinction between “male” and “female” jobs is 
gradually disappearing. The proportion of married women workers 
with family responsibilities is tending to grow; and there is also an 
increase in the number of older women at work, partly because of the 


higher average age of the population. 


(2) The need to apply the principle of equal rights for men and 
women in respect of vocational training and to promote full use of the 
productive capacity of the female labour force is all the more urgent 
because of the present trends in the employment of women. 


(3) The problem of vocational training is closely linked to certain 
aspects of general education and vocational guidance. The compulsory 
general education provided for girls should open up prospects of a career 
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in the same way as the education for boys, and should teach them the 
elementary manual techniques. Similarly, the vocational guidance and 
counselling services must help girls and women in the same way as 
boys and men to choose the occupation that most closely corresponds 
to their individual aptitudes and tastes. 


(4) The vocational training facilities available to girls and women 
should be as efficient as those offered to boys and men. 


(5) Girls and women should have access to all grades of vocational 
training available to boys and men for all occupations in which the 
employment of women is not prohibited by law, and should be admitted 
to them on the same footing as boys and men. The vocational training 
given should open up possibilities of advancement in the chosen occupa- 
tion and allow them to rise to the higher grades of skill and to super- 
visory and managerial positions. 


(6) Vocational training for traditionally “female” occupations 
and for those which employ a predominantly female labour force raises 
special problems. In this context vocational training may play an 
important part in raising the status of certain occupations and in creat- 
ing genuine careers with prospects of advancement. Special efforts 
need to be made to substitute modern training methods for methods 
of trial and error and to ensure that the training meets the requirements 
of each group of occupations as shown by job analysis. 


(7) The problems of vocational training for women in the non- 
industrialised regions do not appear to call for the introduction of special 
teaching methods, but merely reflect cultural, social and economic 
conditions. Great efforts will be needed if girls and women are to be 
provided with educational and vocational training facilities com- 
mensurate with the size of the female labour force and the needs of 
the countries, and if the necessary staffs for these establishments are 
to be trained. 


(8) As the action required in respect to vocational training for 
girls and women will vary in the different countries and in different 
occupations in the same country, governments should study the needs 
in their respective countries, taking account of the employment situa- 
tion and the economic outlook. 


(9) The problems relating to the vocational training of women 
are closely linked to the question of general education, scholastic and 
vocational guidance, and their opportunities for employment. There 
is an immediate need for (a) co-ordinated work by the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, particularly under the expanded technical 
assistance programme, and (6) close collaboration between the various 
public administrations in each country. 
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manpower, productivity, wages, social security, occupational health and 
safety, industrial relations and freedom of association. The second chapter 
covers the I.L.O.’s response to the problems of underdeveloped regions ; 
the third gives a brief account of the I.L.O.’s work on — of special 
occupations ; the fourth describes the functions of the I.L.O. as a centre of 
information and research ; and the fifth attempts to define the role of the 
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tains a number of appendices, including the reports of the Governing Body 
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European Economic Co-operation. A Second Survey Prepared by the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation for the Council of Europe. 
Paris, 1951. 44 pp. 

A review of recent developments in the fields which are of particular 
relevance to the aim of participating countries to expand their total produc- 
tion by 25 per cent. during the period 1952-1956, that is, international trade 
and payments, production and raw materials. An interim report by the 
special working party on questions of internal financial stability is reproduced 
in an appendix. 


Fertilisers ; Recent Trends in Consumption in O.E.E.C. Countries. 2nd 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Fertilisers, Fungicides and Insecticides. 
Paris, 1952. 31 pp. 


Railroads in the U.S.A. General Study. Report by a Group of European 
Experts. Technical Assistance Mission No. 14. Paris, 1951. 64 pp. 
This report is the result of a mission of 82 European railway experts 

to the United States under the American Technical Assistance Act. It is 
mainly concerned with mechanical, operational and other technical matters 
and does not touch upon labour problems. Though the geographical, his- 
torical, legal and financial background of the American railway system is 
different from that of Europe, many elements were found pointing to the 
need for a wider study in Europe of certain subjects and the value which 
may result from continuous comparison with American practices. In the 
field of interstate or intergovernmental organisation, the report emphasises 
that “the position of the Inland Transport Committees of the O.E.E.C. 
and E.C.E. simply cannot be compared with the strong authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ”. More could be done by the International 
Union of Railways to achieve a still greater degree of co-operation and 
standardisation. The possible advantages of greater mechanisation are 
discussed, though it is pointed out that, as long as wages in Europe remain 
low compared with those in America, mechanisation would result in lower 
savings and the degree of mechanisation economically justifiable would be less 
in Europe than in America. Nevertheless, the advantages of mechanisa- 
tion would be substantial, but mass production of railway equipment depends 
on interchangeability and (as far as possible) standardisation of designs, 
and on the pooling of orders, with a co-ordinated purchase policy. This 
has political implications and could only be achieved by stages. Within 
each country, railway authorities might agree with representatives of 
leading manufacturers to arrive at one set of pooled designs and specifica- 
tions to cover all fields of railway equipment ; these could then be agreed 
internationally ; a co-ordinated purchase policy could be worked out, and 
ultimately a degree of internationalised manufacture might be envisaged 
involving the concentration of certain types of goods in certain countries, 
these countries being the ones where the goods can be most economically 
produced. 

Finally, the mission considered “that major benefits would result 
from formation, in Europe, of an interstate body to study and co-ordinate 
the general transport, tariff, and economic problems in all the affected 
countries, with a view to arriving at a policy for the most efficient and 
economic utilisation and development of all the transport resources of 
these countries, both individually and collectively. It will be helpful if 
to this end appropriate activities are initiated on the governmental level.” 
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Summaries of the group reports and conclusions dealing with rolling 
stock, railway operation, communications and signalling, permanent way 
and structures, statistics, economic matters and the manufacture of equip- 
ment are appended. 


Timber : American Forest Operations and Increase of European Productivity. 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 18. Paris, 1952. 213 pp. 
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FisHER, W. B. The Middle East. A Physical, Social and Regional Geo- 
phy. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
. Inc.; 1950. xiii+514 pp. 27s. 6d. 

In this scholarly work, geography and history illuminate present social 
and political problems in the Middle East. There are —— chapters 
on human society in the Middle East, the political background from 1800 
to the present day, general economic life, oil resources, and demographic 
trends. 


Forp, P., and Forp, G. A Breviate of Parliamentary Papers, 1917-1939. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1951. xlviii+571 pp. 52s. 6d. 

Harvey, Heather J. Consultation and Co-operation in the Commonwealth. 
A Handbook on Methods and Practice. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1952. viii+411 pp. 30s. 


JuGLart, Michel de. Tvraité élémentaire de droit aérien. Preface by 
Georges Ripert. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence, 1952. iii+410 pp. 


MacLaurin, John. The United Nations and Power Politics. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. xiii+468 pp. 25s. 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, Service Centre for International 
Non-Governmental Organizations. Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions, 1951-52. Fourth Year. Preface by A. Ramaswami MuDALIAR. 
Brussels, 1952. 1224 pp. §$7. 

Since 1837, the founding date of the first international organisation, 

a vast network of organisations for international collaboration has developed, 
which now covers nearly every field of human activity. This network 
today includes the United Nations, its specialised agencies and other bodies, 
100 other intergovernmental bodies (of which some are exclusively regional) 
and over 800 international non-governmental organisations, apart from 
many commissions and more or less autonomous organs often of considerable 
importance. The Yearbook gives a complete picture of this intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental structure, presenting the organisations by 
categories, classified in 20 main groups of activity, with notes on their 
history and on their mutual relations. 


Social and Economic Questions, 


CopLanD, D. B. Inflation and Expansion. eg on the Australian Eco- 
1 


nomy. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1951. O pp. 14s. 6d. 

These essays review the basic causes of inflation in Australia and deal in 
detail with the problems of the dollar gap, of large-scale immigration, of 
appreciation of the pound, of soaring wool prices, of productivity and of the 
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control of labour costs. The concluding essay offers a comprehensive plan 
for the control of inflation, based on the same principle of equality of sacri- 
fice which underlay Australia’s (largely the author’s) plan for dealing with 
the depression of the early ’thirties. The plan comprises a flat-rate levy on 
all incomes, accompanied by credit controls and other curbs on new invest- 
ment ; a levy on export incomes ; fewer restrictions on imports and over- 
seas borrowing ; a free dollar-exchange rate ; a budget surplus ; and diversion 
of resources to basic industries so as to raise productivity. 


Dosrovotsky, Sergei P. Corporate Income Retention, 1915-43. Studies in 
Business Financing. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1951. xviii+122 pp. $2.50. 


ETTIGHOFFER, P. C. Kohle. Tatsachenbericht iiber Rohstoff Eins von der 
Ruhr. Essen, Verlag Dr. Wilhelm Spael, 1952. 383 pp. 


FEDERATION DES ASSOCIATIONS CHARBONNIERES DE BELGIQUE. Les consé- 
quences du Plan Schuman pour la Belgique. Brussels, 1951. 37 pp. 


FirtH, Raymond. Elements of Social Organization. Josiah Mason Lectures 
delivered at the University of Birmingham. London, Watts & Co., 1951. 
xi+257 pp. 18s. 


HamMonp, R. J. Food. Volume I: The Growth of Policy. History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, and Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. xii+436 pp. 25s. 


This first of two volumes on wartime food policy in the United Kingdom 
deals with the evolution of food policy in the face of circumstances ; its 
successor will deal with the means by which this policy was carried into 
effect. In view of the United Kingdom’s success in maintaining such a 
high national average standard of feeding despite her heavy dependence 
on food imports which, at their lowest point, were about half the pre-war 
level, this history is an important contribution to knowledge of economic 
administration based on scientific advice. 


Jasny, Naum. The Soviet Price System. A Publication of the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University. Miscellaneous Publication 11B. Stan- 
ford, Cal., Stanford University Press, 1951. ix+179 pp. §2. 


An attempt to depict the disadvantages of the Soviet price system. 
According to the author, price levels and price relationships are unusable 
for efficient planning and analysis owing to the chaotic price system. A 
major part of the study deals with the historical development of various 

rice levels, with emphasis upon their impact on inefficient planning. This 
is followed by observations on the shortcomings of the computation of the 
national income in unchangeable prices and a discussion of the use of Soviet 
prices by various economists. 


KIssELGOFF, Avram. Factors Affecting the Demand for Consumer Instalment 
Sales Credit. Technical Paper No. 7. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1952. ix+70 pp. $1.50. 


K6ver, J. F. Le Plan Schuman. Ses mérites—ses risques. Paris, Nouvelles 
Editions Latines, 1952. 232 pp. 


MEADE, J. E. The Balance of Payments. The Theory of International 
Economic Policy, Vol. I. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
xvi+432 pp. 30s. 


This volume, which is accompanied by a mathematical supplement, 
is the first of what the author hopes will be a series of volumes on the Theory 
of Economic Policy. It deals with the international aspects of the closely 
related problems of preserving a balance in financial payments between 
nations and, at the same time, of maintaining full employment domestically 
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within each nation. The second volume planned will consider the effect 
of various controls over different aspects of international relations on the 
efficient use of the world’s economic resources, on the total supply of those 
resources and on the international distribution of the world’s total income. 
A theory of domestic economic policy would be needed to complete the 
series. 
The object of the book is to set out modern economic analysis in a form 
in which it can be used to handle issues of policy. It proceeds by the methods 
of comparative statics, rather than by that of dynamics. The central issue 
considered in this work is whether price adjustments or direct controls 
are more likely to reconcile domestic and international equilibrium. The 
author points out that the answer depends on the sensitivity of international 
demand to changes in relative prices—the less sensitive it is, the more 
necessary is it to rely on direct controls. His work needs therefore, he 
cinphasises, to be supplemented by — factual studies of a descrip- 
tive or quantitative character. The k provides an admirable statement 
of the current position of the theory of international trade. Its successors 
will be eagerly awaited. 
MITCHELL, Wesley C. What Happens During Business Cycles? A Progress 
Report. National Bureau of Economic Research : Studies in Business 
Cycles, No. 5. New York, 1951. xxxi+386 pp. $5. 


This posthumous work carries one stage further, but by no means com- 
letes, the ambitious programme on which the author was working. It 
is a sad characteristic of his methods that they made it inevitable that his 
work should not be completed before his death. His basic aim was to estab- 
lish, by means of observation, the typical features of alternating waves of 
prosperity and depression. Part I deals with the aims, methods and mate- 
rials of the work ; Part II with varieties of cyclical behaviour—as to timing, 
conformity and amplitude within cycles and as between cycles; Part III 
presents a consensus of cyclical behaviour. An appropriate epitaph on 
Mitchell’s work appears in Arthur F. Burns’ introduction : “ Economists 
anxious to wield a simple formula of the causes of business cycles or the 
means of controlling them will not find Mitchell’s fragment to their liking. 
Those willing to take conclusions on faith may chafe at its patient elabora- 
tion of evidence. But men who seek so earnestly to understand how our 
economic organization works that they insist on judging evidence for 
themselves are more likely to lament that too much detail has been sup- 
pressed. Scholars will respect Mitchell’s pronouncement that his report 
on findings, after many years of research, is ‘ ill-proportioned, tentative, 
and subject to change as the investigation proceeds ’.” 

Money, Trade and Economic Growth. In Honour of John Henry Williams. 
By various authors. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
x1+343 pp. 37s. 6d. 

A collection of essays by outstanding American, English and Belgian 
authorities on matters relating to (1) international economic organisation 
and world trade, (2) the factors influencing the level of domestic economic 
activity, and (3) monetary theory and central banking. The authors 
express points of view which are far from uniform. The practising econom- 
ist who finds it difficult to keep abreast of current developments in 
economic thought outside his own sector will find here an excellent source 
of information. The section on central banking refers mainly to the Federal 


Reserve system. 

MULLER, Gerhard, and LEHMANN, Rudolf. Kommentar zum Mitbestim- 
mungsgesetz Bergbau und Eisen. Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft Recht 
und Wirtschaft m.b.H., 1952. 239 pp. 

NATIONAL BuREAU OF Economic RESEARCH, INc. Conference on Business 
Cycles. Held under the Auspices of Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research. Special Conference Series, No. 2. 
New York, 1951. xii+433 pp. $6. 
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NorGES INDUSTRIFORBUND. Industry in Norway. Oslo, 1951. 112 pp. 


Review of Textile Progress. Vols. I (1949) and II (1950). Manchester, 
The Textile Institute; Bradford, The Society of Dyers and Colourists; 
1951. 403, 484 pp. 

This periodical review is primarily addressed to scientists and techno- 
logists. The contributions in each volume deal with the physics and 
chemistry of fibrous materials ; fibre production ; the conversion of fibres 
into finished yarn; fabric production ; colouring matters; the colouring 
of textiles ; finishing ; analysis, testing, grading and repeats ; laundering 
and dry cleaning; building and engineering. 

The non-technical reader will be interested in the excellent survey 
of the production of the various raw materials needed for the textile industry, 
and in the incidental comments on the effect of new machines and methods 
of working on the health, comfort, and welfare of the workers. 


SILK AND Rayon USERS’ AssocraTIion. The Silk Book. London, 1951. 

113 pp. 21s. 

Deals with the history, manufacturing processes and products of the 
silk industry. Introductory chapters trace the origin of silk in ancient 
China and its subsequent spread to India, the Byzantine Empire and Europe, 
and discuss its characteristic properties. Sericulture and reeling, the making 
of silk threads from reeled silk, the spinning of waste silk, weaving, knitting 
and the whole finishing processes are then examined in detail. The closing 
chapters describe the various goods which are manufactured from silk. 
It is pointed out that the delicate nature of silk requires fine machinery 
and highly skilled operatives, and that the special technique which the 
industry has developed has in turn helped other sections of the textile 
industry, notably rayon. 


TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION OF AMERICA, C.I.O., Research Department. 
The Financial Roots of the Current Textile Situation. A Survey of 1950 
Financial Returns of Textile Companies. New York, 1951. 51 pp. 


The statistical tables given include Business and Employee Income, 
Income Relationships, Expenditure for Modernisation and Expansion, 
Repairs, Maintenance and Depreciation, Compensation of Officers and 
Directors, etc. A critical evaluation of the results given at the beginning 
shows that average hourly earnings of workers increased from $1.189 in 
1949 to $1.236 in 1950, while profit before taxes per man-hour of work 
rose from $0.32 to $0.636, and that most of the executives earned more than 
$50,000 in 1950, as compared to $2,436, the average wage of a textile worker. 


TINBERGEN, J. Econometrics. Translated from the Dutch by H. Rijken 
Van Otst. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. xii+258 pp. 36s. 


Intended as a “ travelling guide for those who want to go sight-seeing 
in the domain of econometrics”. The logical foundations of this young 
science are laid bare, and the book includes a systematic survey of practical 
results (studies of demand, costs, the business cycle, etc.), published in 
articles and books on special topics. 

The present volume is fuller than the original edition in Dutch. Part IV, 
on the use of econometric research for the purpose of economic policy, 
gives an example, not hitherto published, of the application of “ decision 
models”. In the appendix, articles by Professor Tinbergen on the use of 
correlation analysis, statistical evidence on the acceleration principle, and 
long-term foreign trade elasticities, have been reprinted. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES TEXTILES. Rapport présenté par la Mission d’ Etude 
de la Distribution des Articles Textiles sur son voyage aux Etats-Unis. 
Paris, 1951. 134 pp. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE SAN CARLOS DE GUATEMALA. Convenios Internacionales 
de Trabajo. Tesis presentada por Francisco VILLAGRAN KRAMER, al 
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conferirsele el grado de Licenciado en Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales. 
Guatemala, 1951. 96 pp. 


Vivanco GuERRA, Graciela. Bosquejo del problema social en Chile. Memoria 
de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Faculdad de Ciencias 
Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1951. 169 pp. 


WEINTRAUB, Sidney. Income and Employment Analysis. New York, 
Toronto, London, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1951. xi+239 pp. 


A text book for the new and increasingly important field of income and 
employment analysis. The author is concerned primarily with methods of 
economic analysis and does not make proposals regarding economic policy. 
In the first part such concepts as wealth, resources, national income, per- 
sonal income, output and consumption are explained and illustrated, with 
a discussion of methods used for measuring these concepts. The second 
part of the book explains the relationships between these — 
The final section explains the processes by which the relationships described 
in the second part of the book are adjusted to each other. Separate chapters 
are concerned with “The Employment Level” and “ Wage Levels and 
Employment ”. 


Wricut, David McCord (editor). The Impact of the Union. Eight economic 
theorists evaluate the Labor Union movement: John Maurice CLARK, 
Gottfried HABERLER, Frank H. Knicut, Kenneth E. BouLpDiINnG, 
Edward H. CHAMBERLIN, Milton FrrepmMan, David McCord Wricurt, 
Paul A. SAMUELSON. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. 
ix+405 pp. $4. 


The idea underlying the convening of this meeting of well-known econo- 
mists was that “ labour difficulties are so pervasive an element in the modern 
economy that academic specialisation and compartmentalisation, useful as 
they are in other areas, might fail to do justice to them ”. For this reason 
general economists, and not specialised labour economists, were invited to 
participate in the conference. 

The papers on which the discussion was based were as follows : “ Criteria 
of Sound Wage Adjustment, with Emphasis on the Question of Inflationary 
Effects ” (J. M. Clark), “ Wage Policy, Employment and Economic Stability” 
(G. Haberler), ““ Economics and Ethics of the Wage Problem ” (F. H. Knight), 
“Wages as a Share in the National Income” (K. E. Boulding), “ The 
Monopoly Power of Labour” (E. H. Chamberlin), “ The Significance of 
Labor Unions for Economic Policy” (Milton Friedman), “ Conflicting 
Standards in Union Action” and “ Aggregate Wages” (both by D. McCord 
Wright), and “ Economic Theory and Wages” (P. A. Samuelson), 


Youncson Brown, A. J. The American Economy, 1860-1940. Foreword 
by Keith A. H. Murray. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. 
208 pp. 15s. 


ZwEIG, F. Productivity and Trade Unions. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1951. 
240 pp. 21s. 


The second part of this book contains studies of trade unions, industrial 
relations and their influence on productivity in five industries in the United 
Kingdom—building and civil engineering, cotton, iron and steel, printing 
and engineering. The first P mr of the book, which is short, sets forth the 
general impressions which the author derived from these studies. 

T he author has a strong preference for dealing with the specific and the 
concrete rather than with the general and the abstract. His sense of the 
comp lexity, richness and variety of industrial and trade union life, and of 
the need for viewing “ restrictive practices ” on the one hand and measures 
to raise productivity on the other, not in isolation but in relation to situations 
as a whole, results in an exceptionally stimulating and illuminating book. 
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Statistics. 


INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENTLICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN E.V. Sozial- 
taschenbuch 1952. Frankfurt-on-Main, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1952. 
87 pp. 
A statistical manual containing tables on population, conditions of health, 
housing and consumption, employment and unemployment, wages and 
rices, social expenditures and also data relating to refugees, women and 
juveniles. A special section is devoted to international comparisons. The 
data given are those available up to and including the year 1950. 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE EstaTisTica. A alimentagdo do povo portugués. 
Bibliografia prefaciada e coordenada pelo Prof. Doutor Anténio MENDES 
Corrfa. Lisbon, Centro de Estudos Demograficos, 1951. 251 pp. 
50 escudos. 


STATISTICS BUREAU OF THE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE. Japan Statistical 
Yearbook, 1950. Tokyo, 1951. 525 pp. 


A compendium of Japanese social and economic statistics, primarily 
devoted to the period 1946-1949. The volume contains detailed breakdowns 
of the principal economic series published periodically. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Office of Business Economics. Regional Trends in 
the United States Economy. By Charles A. R. WARDWELL. A Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1951. iv+121 pp. $1. 


In this comprehensive collection of statistical materials on trends of 
economic development in the principal regions of the United States, a 
comparison is made between the patterns of economic development in seven 
separate regions. Most of the data analysed for this purpose are taken 
from the years 1929, 1939 and 1949. The report then analyses trends of 
economic development in the States of each region in respect of income 
payments to individuals, per capita income payments, wages, population, 
production, investment and retail sales. Detailed statistics are published 
in an appendix. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Productivity Trends in Selected Industries Through 1950. Bulletin No. 
1046, 1951. iv+83 pp. 45 cents. 


Presents a series of tables, by industry, giving information on produc- 
tion, production workers, man-hours, output per production worker and 
per man-hour, and unit labour requirements (production workers and 
man-hours per unit of production) in selected industries. Most of the 
indices in this report cover the period 1939-1950. The material is a summary 
of the statistics in the individual industry reports issued regularly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Braun, Kurt. The Right to Organize and its Limits. A Comparison of 
Policies in the United States and Selected European Countries. Washing- 
ton, The Brookings Institution, 1950. xiii + 331 pp. $3. 


A study of trade union rights in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Sweden. The first part of the book deals with the problems 
connected with the freedom to organise ; the second, and more important, 
with “closed shop” and similar agreements, particular attention being 
given to certain groups of workers, such as civil servants, salaried employees 
and supervisors. 

In addition to the legislation and court decisions of the five countries in 
question, the author has also studied the reports published by the Inter- 
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national Labour Office and the discussions at the sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference when the Conventions on freedom of association 
and on collective bargaining were adopted. 

His study gives a clear picture of the chief tendencies in European and 
American thinking on the right to organise, bringing out both the similarities 
and the differences. 


CHAMBERS, E. G. Psychology and the Industrial Worker. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. vi+190 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Woman at Work. Autobiography of Mary Anderson as told to Mary 
M. Winstow. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press ; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. xii+266 pp. $3.50. 


This is a book of especial interest to the International Labour Organi- 
sation. It is the story of one of the great pioneers of trade-unionism among 
women in the United States. While the story is presented by Miss Winslow 
with all the finesse of an experienced writer and editor, it brings to its 
readers the personal life experiences of Miss Anderson in the simple, vivid 
=< often pungent style that her friends will recognise as characteristic 
of her. 

Miss Anderson’s story contains in itself a picture of the struggle to 
organise women in the early days of American trade-unionism. Her words 
portray vividly the 24-hour activities of women trade union leaders in 
the early part of this century in the United States and the tireless persist- 
ence as well as the sturdy common sense that led to the success of the 
movement. The story makes interesting reading as an important part 
of the history of the American labour movement and it is suggestive of 
the efforts that may still be necessary to organise women workers in 
countries that are now industrialising. 

The picture of the founding and early development of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor is equally significant 
as a case study of the determined and continuing effort of outstanding 
women in the United States, in collaboration with their men colleagues, 
to ensure to American women opportunity to participate fully and equit- 
ably in American economic life. Miss Anderson’s interest and belief in 
the work of the International Labour Organisation in this connection reflects 
her loyalty to the founders of that Organisation, including Samuel Gompers, 
whose friendship was one of the assets of her early days. It is evidence 
also of the breadth of her interests and contacts throughout her active 
and creative life. 


Management. 


C.E.G.0.S. Guide du Chef d’Entretien. By A. Pérrer. Les Guides de la 
C.E.G.O.S., No. 4. Paris, Editions Hommes et Techniques, 1951. 
62 pp. 255 francs (outside France : 330 francs). 


— Guide du Chef Magasinier. By Pierre LeBas. Les Guides delaC.E.G.O.S., 
No. 3. Paris, Editions Hommes et Techniques, 1951. 40 pp. 255 francs, 
(outside France : 330 francs). 


HoLpDEN, Paul E., Fisu, Lounsbury S., Smiru, Hubert L. Top-Management 
Organization and Control. A Research Study of the Management Policies 
and Practices of Thirty-one Leading Industrial Corporations. Published 
for the Stanford University Graduate School of Business by Arrangement 
with Stanford University Press. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. xvii+257 pp. 


SPRIEGEL, William R., and CouLTER Davis, Ernest. Fundamentos de 
Organizacién de Empresas. Versién de la segunda edicién americana y 
notas por Jorge SERRA MurTRA. Barcelona, Madrid, Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Mexico, Montevideo, Editorial Labor, S.A., 1952. xv +588 pp. 
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Manpower ; Migration. 


Haarr, Arne. Full Sysselsetting: Kan vi garantere retien til arbeid? Oslo, 
Tiden Norsk Forlag, 1952. 194 pp. 


This book was written by a Norwegian economist at the request of 
the Labour Directorate, the central manpower authority in Norway, since 
it was felt that there was need for a clear and practical survey of the 
problems involved in carrying out a policy of full employment (including 
a review of theories on the general interdependence of all manpower and 
economic problems) which could be used as a handbook by manpower 
officials and other interested persons. 

The approach to the subject is very topical and realistic. The author 
gives a positive and constructive analysis of all the problems which may 
arise in Norway as a result of the effort to maintain full employment in an 
expanding economy under changing international economic conditions 
—an analysis which may equally well be applied to manpower problems in 
many other countries. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF LABOUR, Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment. Employment News. Anniversary Number, 1951. New 
Delhi, 1951. 64 pp. 

Contains information on the working of the Employment Service and 
the Training Institutes of the Ministry of Labour. 


OBERLANDER, Theodor. Das Werk der Veririebenen. Ein Bildbericht aus 
der Aufbauarbeit der Heimatvertriebenen in Bayern. Grafelfing bei 
Miinchen, Verlag fiir Planung und Aufbau, 1951. 103 pp. 

A study of the refugee problem in Bavaria, chiefly consisting of a descrip- 
tion, with photographs, of the types of work undertaken by the refugees 
and of the industrial undertakings which they have started for themselves. 
A list of these undertakings, some of which are now contributing to the 
export market, is included. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


CIoFALO ZUNIGA, Francisco. Proceso de normalizacién de la serie de pruebas 
Minnesota para explorar la habilidad manual. Contribucién a la Catedra 
de Psicologia Experimental. Universidad Nacional Aut6énoma de México, 
Departamento de Psicologia de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1951. 


81 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Eckert, I., and Dr. ScHrartr. Versicherte, Arbeitgeber, Geschaftsfiihrer und 
Arzte in der Selbstverwaltung der Sozialversicherung. Munich, Rechts- 
und Wirtschaftsverlag, 1952. 199 pp. 4.20 marks. 


GUnNeEL, Muammer. La protection de l’ouvrier. Evolution générale et appli- 
cation dans la Turquie contemporaine. Thése présentée a la Faculté de 
Droit de l'Université de Fribourg. Fribourg, Imprimerie Fragniére 
Fréres, 1950. 94 pp. 6.25 Sw. francs. 


INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, Federation of Malaya. The Institute 
for Medical Research, 1900-1950. By various authors. Studies from the 
Institute for Medical Research, Jubilee Volume No. 25. Kuala Lumpur, 
Government Press, 1951. xiv+389 pp. 


ITALIAN NATIONAL SociAL INSURANCE InstitTuTE, General Affairs Division. 
National Social Insurance Institute : Organization and Functions. Rome, 
1951. 52 pp. 
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Kritcer, H., Kocu, A., BREITBACH, R., DENEKE, D. Die Sozialversicherung 
in der Landwirtschaft. Veréffentlichungen der Agrarsozialen Gesellschaft 
e.V. Géttingen, Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen, Vol. 4. Hanover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1951. 55 pp. 3.50 marks. 


PERRAUD-CHARMANTIER, A., and RIEDMATTEN, L. de. Lois sociales : sécurité 
sociale. 4th edition. Versailles, Editions de 1’ Observateur”, 1952. 
288 pp.+supplement. 


Primer Congreso Iberoamericano de Seguridad Social. 3 vols. Madrid, 
Barcelona. Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1951. 482, 729, and 430 pp. 


The complete proceedings of the First Ibero-American Congress on 
Social Security (a pooatery of the proceedings appeared in Indusiry and 
Labour, Vol. VI, No. 5, 1 seatndaer 1951, pp. 210. -21). 


PuERTO Rican STATE INSURANCE FunD. The Workmen’s Accident Compen- 
sation Act of Puerto Rico. es on April 18, 1935, as subsequently 
amended. Bulletin No. 14 n Juan, 1951. 50 pp. 


Rover, Robert and JAEGER, Gilbert. Le maintien du pouvoir d’achai des 
pensions sociales. Brussels, 1951. 108 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


DoMINION BuREAU OF Statistics. The Organization and Administration of 
Public Schools in Canada. D.B.S. Reference Paper. Ottawa, 
Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1952. x+312 pp. §$1. 


KERRISON, Irvine L. H. Workers’ Education at the University Level. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers, University Press, 1951. xiii+177 pp. $3. 


NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL Po.icy. Family 
and Child Welfare in Norway. A Survey. 2nd edition. Oslo, 1951. 


82 pp. 


UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN, Denmark. Ungdommens adgang til den hejere 
uddannelse. Betenkning II. Studierne ved universiteterne og de hojere 
lereanstalter. Copenhagen, J. H. Schulz A/S, 1951. 136 pp. 


This second report of the Danish Commission on Youth (the first report 
appeared in 1949) reviews the financial situation of students at Danish 
universities and high schools and, after a comparative study of conditions 
prevailing in other countries (Norway, England, Western Germany, Sweden, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.), submits proposals for a system of grants and 
loans to increase opportunities for higher education. 


VEREINIGUNG DER ORTSKRANKENKASSENVERBANDE FRANKFURT AM MAIN. 
Bericht tiber den Deutschen Kvrankenkassentag, 1951. Liibeck, Verlag 
der Ortskrankenkassen, 1951. 176 pp- 


Agriculture. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PropuctTiviTEITt. Landbouwbedrijfsstudie in 
Amerika. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. The Hague, N.V. Druk- 
kerij Trio, 1951. 133 pp. 


— De Veeteelt in de Verenigde Staten. Rapport Studiegroep Veeteelt. The 
Hague, N.V. Drukkerij Trio, 1951. 56 pp. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF LaBouR. Report of an Enquiry into the Conditions of 
Agricultural Workers in Village Khuntuni in Orissa State. Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1951. v+94 pp. 1 rupee 12 annas ; 2s. 6d. 
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MonpBEIG, Pierre. Pionniers et Planteurs de Sdéo Paulo. Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 28. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1952. 376 pp. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. A Survey of Soviet Russian 
Agriculture. By Lazar VoLiIn. Agriculture Monograph No. 5. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951. viii+194 pp. 45 cents. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS. Foreign 
Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1952. Washington, 1952. iv+99 pp. 


Co-operation. 


BaseEv1, Alberto. I/ movimento cooperativo francese. Collana di Studi Coopera- 
tivi, No, II. Rome, Edizioni de La Revista della Cooperazione, 1952. 
301 pp. 900 lire. 

Studies the history and development of the French co-operative move- 
ment. The author reviews the different types of co-operation and gives 
details of balance-sheets, turnover, legislation, etc., for each type. He devotes 
particular attention to credit co-operatives and concludes with a general 
picture indicating the main characteristics in each domain. 
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The March of Journalism 
HAROLD HERD 


This work gives the complete and balanced story of the British Press from 1622 to the present day. It 
is the first comprehensive history of British journalism since H. R. Fox Bourne’s English Newspapers 
published in 1887 and, unlike that now rare work, brings the periodical as well as the newspaper within 
its scope. Based upon original research, The March of Journalism brings to light much fresh material. 21s. ne 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 
JOSEPH SCHUMPETER 


“ A letter to the English people, an optimistic appeal to the governing class and, what is more bold, an 
actual programme of practical politics that Left and Right should study. ” — D. W. Brocan in the Spectator. 
“ This weighty volume expounds the view that Capitalism may well be transformed into Socialism without 
violent revolution and without losing the best features of Capitalism; ... a substantial and important 
work.” — The British Weekly. With a new chapter, « The March of Socialism ». 25s. net 


The Principles of Economic Planning 
W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


“ In nine closely argued and concise chapters, he analyses the achievements and shortcomings of a free 
market economy, and suggests what governmental instruction is necessary to secure certain well-defined 
ends. This clear exposition of these ultimate aims is a most valuable achievement.” — New Statesman and 
Nation. “This is a remarkably clear and comprehensive account of the main fields of public economic 
policy in the light of current economic theory, and it is calculated to make readers of all shades of opinion 
think.” — International Affairs. 2nd imp. 10s. 6d. net 


Revolution and Reaction in 


Modern France 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


The author describes the development of political thought and political parties in modern France. 
“ Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s brilliant sketch has stood the test of time...” — The Observer. 4th imp. 9s. 6d. net 
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Problems of Nationalized Industry 


Edited by W. A. ROBSON, Lu.M., PH.D. 


Professor of Public Administration at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and author of The Development of 
Local Government, Social Security, etc. 


Presents the first serious discussion of the problems of the recently nationalised industries in Britain. 
Part I includes fourteen essays on the general framework of the public corporation. Part II consists of a 
substantial body of general conclusions which are related to the earlier chapters. 25s. net 


The Local Government Service 


By J. H. WARREN, sM.a., D.P.A. 


General Secretary, National Association of Local Government Officers 
Author of The English Local Government System 


Mr. Warren’s book is the first survey of the Local Government Service to be written. It shows how a 
true Service has been built up, with standards of recruitment, training, qualification, and conduct. 
18s. net 


Jeremy Bentham’s Economic Writings 


A Critical Edition based on his Printed Works and Unprinted Manuscripts 
W. STARK, m.a. 


By far the greater part of Jeremy Bentham’s economic work has hitherto been completely unknown. 
The present volume—the first of three—covers the period from 1787 to 1795 and includes, in addition to 
the Defence of Usury, a pamphlet against Pitt, and the Manual of Political Economy in its authentic form. 

30s. net 


Parliament: A Survey 
Edited by Lord CAMPION, G.c.B. 


This book is designed ‘o build up a picture of Parliamentary Government today, and toshow Parliament 
as the result of historical, political and social forces. Contributors : Lord Campion, the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, 
Professor D. W. Brogan, J. J. Craik Henderson, Sir Arthur Salter, H. E. Dale, Ivor Thomas, F. W. Lascelles, 
Professor E. C. S. Wade, Sir Cecil Carr, Professor A. L. Goodhart, G. M. Young. 22s. 6d. net 
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Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHooL oF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
ScIENCE in February, May, August, and November 
32nd Year: New Series, Vol. XIX, No. 73: February, 1952 


Paster Selses end Sate TGe 5 kw oe vo ek oot 4 Owe a 88 Abba P. Lerner 
A Mate on Sie Came FUE. 6" oa 0 6 00 8 Se WS 6 6-H a aw SS wl I. F. Pearce 
Further Reflections on Retail Pricing . ..... ++ ee ee eee Margaret Haut and Henry Suita 
Competition and Prices : A Study of Groundnut Buying in Nigeria . . P. T. Baver and B. S. Yamey 
The Velen ef Dams GM 6.6 60 8 4 oe eR ae RHE a Ube es 8s Margaret Rix 
The First London Dock Boom and the Growth of the West India Docks Walter M. Stern 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon Scuoot or Economics AND Poxiticat Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 
Annual subscription : £1 5s. 0d. Single copies : 8s. 6d. post free 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 


Published in two parts 


Series A : papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number: Series A: 15s. ; Series B: {£1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free : Series A, 4 numbers : £3 1s. ; Series B, 2 numbers : {2 5s. 6d. 
Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary 
Roya. Statistica Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C.2 








CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 











HIND MAZDOOR 


Organ of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Indian Labour Congress) 
Published monthly in English 
The Hind Mazdoor gives a news digest of the activities of affiliated 


unions of the Sabha, and reports and news of various world organisations. 
It also aims at giving information on national and international labour 


legislation. 
Annual subscription : 5 rupees (Foreign postage extra) Single copy : 8 an nas 


The Editor, HIND MAZDOOR, 25/2 Bhai Jivanji Lane, Thakurdwar, 
Bomsay, India 




















INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued monthly by the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, ¢.g., labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from States, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of reports and inquiries ; also special articles on important topics connected with Indian labour 
and statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices, trade unions, etc. 


Rates of subscription : 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 
Avatlable from : MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, CiviL LiNEs, DELHI-2, INDIA 








AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a membership of over 
five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or ‘the economic phases of social and political ques— 
tions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such 
takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions 


The publications of the Association consist of a qurterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on special 
Subjects. The yearly subseription to all publications i is $5. 
There are six classes of active membership : annual, $6 ; family (second member without Review), $1; 
junior (graduate students, for three years only), ° 93; subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $100. 
Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and subscriptions to : 
James Washington Bett, Secretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN Economic AssociaTion, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Volume VI, No. 2, May 1952 


The First Yearof SHAPE... . « « Colonel Robert J. Woop 
Chinese Representation in the United Nations Herbert Briccs 
Freedom of Information and the United Nations Carroll BINDER 


Summaries of the activities of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and other important internatio nal 
organizations,charts of NATO and SHAPE, and a selected bibliography of books, articles, and documents 
relating to the field, are contained in this issue. 

$1.25 a copy $3.50 a year 
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